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The Sixty-ninth Congress 


First, or “Long” Session, Convened December 7, 1925. 


In the Senate 
96 members 


39 Democrats 
1 Farmer-Labor 


Presiding Officer 
President: Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President 


56 Republicans 


Floor Leaders 


Majority Leader Minority Leader 
Charles Curtis, Kans. R. Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., D. 


Republican Party Whip Democratic Party Whip 
Wesley L. Jones, Wash. Peter G. Gerry, R. I. 


In the House 
435 members 


182 Democrats 
1 Independent 
2 Vacancies 


Presiding Officer 
Speaker: Nicholas Longworth, Ohio, R. 


246 Republicans 
ialists 
2 Farmer-Labor 


Floor Leaders 
Majority Leader Minority Leader 
John Q. Tilson, Conn., R. Finnis J. Garrett, Tenn., D. 


Republican Party Whip Democratic Party Whip 
Albert H. Vestal, Ind. William A. Oldfield, Ark. 


Action Taken on President's Recommendations to Congress 
For the Period April 12 to May 3, 1926 


The President’s recommendations for legislative action contained in his annual message of December 8, 1925, to the 


69th Congress, were printed in the December, 1925 number of Tue Concressionat Dicest, p. 327. 


The bills cited below 


embody the President’s recommendations in whole or in part, but have not been specifically endorsed by the President 
unless indicated. The following report includes only those recommendations on which Congress has acted during the period 
April 12 to May 3, 1926. Action on these recommendations is reported in this Department month by month. 


Appropriation Bills 

Apr. 13—The bill (H. R. 10198) making appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927 was reported in the Senate with amend- 
ments. Report No. 587. Passed by the Senate, amended, 
April 15. Sent to conference April 19. Senate agreed to 
conference report April 27. House agreed to conference 
report April 29. - 

Apr. 15—The bill (H. R. 8917) making appropriations 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927 was approved by the President. Public Law 
No. 123. 

Apr. 16—Agreed to conference report in the Senate and 
in the House on the bill (H. R. 9795) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Justice and for 
the Judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. The 
President approved the bill on April 29. Public Law 
No. 156. 

April 17—The House agreed to the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and independent executive bureaus, etc., 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. Senate agreed 
to conference report April 19. Approved by the President 
April 22. Public Law No. 141. 

Apr. 17—The bill (H. R. 10425) making appropriations 
for the Legislative Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, was reported in the Senate with amend- 
ments. Report No. 607. Passed by the Senate, amended, 
April 26. Sent to conference April 29. 

Apr. 27—Agreed to conference report in the Senate on 
the bill (H. R. 8264) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927. House agreed to conference report on April 27. 
Senate agreed to conference report May 1. 


Foreign Debts 


“Tt is believed * * * these settlements * * * already ne- 
gotiated * * * represent in each instance the best that can 
be done and the wisest settlement that can be secured.” 


Apr. 21—The bill (H. R. 6774) to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of Belgium to the United 
States was placed on the Senate Calendar. Passed by the 
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Senate April 26. Approved by the President April 30, 
1926. Public Law No. 159. 

Apr. 23—The bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of Italy to the United States 
was passed by the Senate. Approved by the President 
April 28. Public Law No. 155. 

Apr. 27—The bill (H. R. 6776) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of Latvia to the United States 
was passed by the Senate. Approved by the President 
April 30. Public Law No. 161. 

Apr. 27—The bill (H. R. 6775) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of Esthonia to the United 
States was passed by the Senate. Approved by the Presi- 
dent April 30. Public Law No. 160. 

Apr. 27—The bill (H. R. 6772) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of Rumania to the United States 
was passed by the Senate. 


National Defense 

“The Departments of War, Navy and Commerce should 
each be provided with an additional assistant secretary 
* * * to give special attention to air navigation. 

Aviation is of great importance both for national de- 
fense and commercial development. We ought to pro- 
ceed in its improvement by the necessary experiment and 
investigation.” 

“The provision for more suitable housing to be paid 
for out of funds derived from the sale of excess lands, 
pending before the last Congress, ought to be brought 
forward and passed.” 

Apr. 12—The House passed the bill (H. R. 9690, Butler, 
Pa., R.) authorizing the construction and procurement of 
aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the operating 
personnel in connection therewith. In the Senate, the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Apr. 12—The House passed, with amendments, the 
bill, (S. 41, Bingham, Conn., R.) to encourage and regulate 
the use of aircraft in commerce, etc. The bill was sent 
to conference April 15. 

Apr. 19—The House passed the bill (H. R. 10275, Mo- 
rin, Pa., R.) authorizing appropriations for construction 
at military posts, etc. The bill was reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs (Report No. 674), and 
passed by the Senate April 26. The bill authorizes con- 
struction in accordance with the War Department’s hous- 
ing program which was acted on by Congress in the act 
approved March 12, 1926 (Public Law 45). This act in 
addition to authorizing the sale of surplus War Depart- 
ment real estate, provides for the establishment of a mili- 
tary post construction fund derived from funds received 
from the sale of surplus War Department real estate, 
which is to be used in carrying out the housing program 
for the Army. During the fiscal year 1927 this fund will 
be sufficient to provide money for a program not exceeding 
about $7,000,000. 

Agriculture 


“A bill * * * which has been drafted with the approval 
of * * * leaders in the cooperative movement will be pre- 
sented to the Congress.” 

Senate: 

Apr. 12—The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry closed hearings on farm relief legislation. 

Apr. 13—The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry reported out the bill (H. R. 7893, Haugen, Ia., 
R.) to create a division of cooperative marketing in the 
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Department of Agriculture, with a rider embodying an 
extensive farm relief program. In substance the additions 
made by the Committee to the cooperative bill are similar 
to those of the Dickinson bill and other agricultural relief 
measures. They would set up a Federal farm advisory 
council and a Federal farm board, whose duties would 
be to assist farmers’ organizations in disposing of surplus 
farm products. 

Cotton, wheat, corn, cattle, and swine are designated 
as basic agricultural commodities. These commodities, 
when present in amounts constituting a surplus over do- 
mestic requirements, would come under the provisions of 
the bill. Cooperative associations and other organizations 
handling such commodities would be assisted by the Fed- 
eral farm board “in removing or withholding” the surplus 
of such basic commodities from the domestic market. 
For this purpose an appropriation of $250,000,000 would 
be made. Losses sustained in handling commodities would 
be reimbursed to the Government through the collection 
of “equalization fees,” except on cotton or corn. These 
two crops would not be subject to the equalization fee 
principle for a period of three years from the date of 
the passage of the bill. No fee would be collected on 
them even after the expiration of that period except on 
specific authorization by Congress. (Report No. 664, 
filed April 24.) 

Apr. 17—Senator Capper, Kans., R., introduced in the 
Senate a companion bill (S. 4012) to the Tincher farm 
relief bill (H. R. 11618) in the House. Referred to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

House: 

Apr. 15—Mr. Tincher, Kans., R., introduced a bill 
(H. R. 11327) to establish a Federal Farm Advisory 
Council and a Farmers’ Marketing Commission, to aid in 
the development of major cooperative associations for 
the marketing of agricultural commodities; to aid in the 
disposition of surpluses of such commodities, etc. The 
bill was referred to the House Committee on Agriculture. 

The bill provides for a farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tion with a loan fund of $100,000,000, to be supplied by 
a Congressional appropriation and credit in Federal de- 
bentures up to $1,000,000,000. Mr. Tincher drew up the 
measure after a conference with Secretary Jardine, who, 
in a letter under date of April 13, 1926, to the Senate and 
House agricultural committees, suggested a Federal farm 
board with authority to administer a revolving fund for 
agricultural credit. 

Under the Tincher bill the terms of credit would be 
liberal, though left largely to the discretion of the board. 
In case no special provision for repayment was imposed 
by the board, a cooperative organization would have not 
exceeding twenty years to repay loans. This would be 
accomplished by levying on its members a charge on the 
commodities marketed through the association. The bill 
would set up a Federal farm advisory council and a farm- 
ers’ marketing commission. The council would consist 
of three members from each of the twelve Federal Land 
Bank districts and would be elected by the farm organi- 
zations. The commission would be composed of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and six members appointed by the 
President and it would administer the revolving fund and 
any additional debentures which might be issued. 

Apr. 23—The House Committee on Agriculture closed 
hearings on farm relief legislation. 

Apr. 27—The House Committee on Agriculture re- 

Continued on page 176 
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Congress Day by Day 
A Daily Record of Proceedings on the Floor of the Senate and Senate 
For the Period April 1 to 30, 1926 


Thursday, April 1, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78, Jones, Wash., R.) 
for amendment of plant quarantine act of Aug. 20, 1912, to 
allow the States to quarantine against the shipment therein 
of plants, etc., when not covered by a quarantine established 
by the Secy. of Agriculture. 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize 
settlement of the Italian debt to the United States. Mr. 
Reed, Pa., R., spoke in favor of the terms of the settlement. 
Mr. Howell, Nebr., R., and Mr. Borah, Ida., R., opposed the 
settlement. 

An executive session was held. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE: 

Adopted, by a vote of 306 to 62, the resolution (H. Res. 
195) for the impeachment of George W. English, United 
States district judge for the eastern district of Illinois. 

Adjourned until April 5, 1926. 


Friday, April 2, 1926 
SENATE: 


Considered the resolution (S. Res. 188, Pittman, Nev., D.) 
to amend Rule 38 of the Senate Standing Rules to permit 
Senators to make public votes on a nomination in executive 
session. Mr. Neely, W. Va., D., offered a substitute resolu- 
tion to amend the rules so that consideration and action on 
nominations shall be held in open session. Mr. Norris, Nebr., 
R., proposed a substitute amendment that all votes upon 
any nomination shall be printed in the “Congressional Record.” 

Under unanimous consent agreement began consideration 
of bills on the Calendar. 

Passed, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 4785, Zihlman, 
Md., R.) for the acquisition of land for the Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parkway. The appropriation by the District and 
the Federal Treasury to be on a 50-50 basis. 

Passed a bill (S. 2820, Pepper, Pa., R.) to safeguard the 
distribution and sale of certain caustic or corrosive acids, 
alkalies, etc., in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Passed a bill (S. 1786, Wadsworth, N. Y., R.) to equalize 
the pay of retired officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service. 

Passed a bill (S. 2646, Johnson, Calif., R.) appropriating 
$1,000,000 for protection of forests in lower California against 
fire hazards. F 

Passed a bill (S. 3087, Wadsworth, N. Y., R.) to provide 
for retirement for the Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy. 

Passed a bill (S. 3553, Kendrick, Wyo., D.) to provide for 
the construction of the Casper-Alcova reclamation project. 

Amended and passed a bill (S. 1039, Walsh, Mont., D.) to 
amend Act to establish uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States approved July 1, 1898, etc. 

An executive session was held. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE: 
Not in session. 


Saturday, April 3, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed a bill (H. R. 8129, Summers, Wash., R.) providing 
for the completion of the Survey of the Columbia River recla- 
mation project. 

Considered the resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend the Sen- 
ate Rules relative to making public votes cast on nominations 
in executive session. A motion to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Rules with instructions to report within seven 
days offered by Mr. Curtis, Kans., R., was adopted by a 
vote of 47 to 27. : 

Mr. Harrison, Miss., D., offered a resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) 
for the appointment of a joint committee of Congress to in- 
vestigate conditions in the Philippine Islands. The question 
of Philippine independence was discussed. : 

Mr. Robinson, Ind., R., spoke on agricultural relief. 


Mr. Fletcher, Fla., D., spoke in opposition to the terms of 
the Italian debt settlement. 

Continued consideration of bills on the Calendar. 

An executive session was held. 

Adjourned. 
HOUSE: 

Not in session. 


Monday, April 5, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed a bill (S. 2465, Gooding, Ida., R.) to amend Act to 
regulate admission into U. S. of adulterated grain and seeds 
unfit for seeding purposes, approved August 24, 1912, as 
amended. 

Amended and passed the bill (H. R. 6536, Bacon, N. Y., R.) 
to amend sec. 129 of the Judicial Code, relating to appeals in 
admiralty cases. 

Began consideration of the Steck-Brookhart contested- 
election case. Mr. Ernst from the Committee on Priviliges 
and Elections offered the resolution (S. Res. 194) that Daniel 
F. Steck is declared to be elected Senator of the United 
States from Iowa for the term beginning March 4, 1925. Mr. 
Stephens, Miss., D., offered a substitute resolution to seat 
Mr. Brookhart. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Considered and passed bills on the Consent Calendar. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 8725, Coyle, Pa., R.) to establish war- 
rant grade of pay clerk and commissioned warrant grades of 
chief marine gunner, chief quartermaster clerk, and chief 
pay clerk in U. S. Marine Corps. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 8306, Miller, Wash., R.) to authorize 
— of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the Oregon 

all. 

Passed, by a vote of 368 to 0, a bill (H. R. 8132, Knutson, 
Minn., R.) granting pensions and increases of pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans and their dependents, etc. 

Passed, by a vote of 218 to 44, a bill (H. R. 7555, Parker, 
N. Y., R.) to amend the Maternity act approved Nov. 23, 
1921, to continue Federal appropriations for the fiscal years 
1928 and 1929. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday, April 6, 1926 
SENATE: 


Mr. Means, Colo., R., addressed the Senate on the occa- 
sion of the ninth anniversary of the declaration of war with 
Germany. 

Adopted a partial conference report on the bill (H. R. 9341) 
making appropriations for the Executive office and indepen- 
dent executive bureaus, etc. 

Resumed consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 194) de- 
claring Daniel F. Steck elected Senator from Iowa. Mr. 
Caraway, Ark., D., and Mr. Ernst, Ky., R., spoke in support 
of the majority report seating Mr. Steck. Mr. Williams, Mo., 
R., and Mr. Stephens, Miss., D., opposed the majority report. 

A message was received from the House announcing the 
impeachment of George W. English, judge of the District 
Court of the U. S. for the Eastern District of Illinois, and 
the appointment of managers to prosecute the case before 
the Senate. 

An order was offered by Mr. Cummins, Ia., R., to inform 
the House that the Senate would receive the managers ap- 
pointed by the House and the articles of impeachment pre- 
ferred against George W. English. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: : 

Agreed to conference report on the bill (H. R. 8917) mak- 
ing appropriations for the War Department. 

Adopted resolution (H. Res. 201) appointing managers on 
the part of the House to conduct the impeachment against 
George W. English, U. S. district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 
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Amended and passed the bill (S. 2465) to amend act to 
regulate admission into U. S. of certain adulterated grain 
and seed approved Aug. 24, 1912, as amended. : 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 10425) making 
appropriations for the leglislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 

Mr. Simmons, Nebr., R., spoke on World War veterans’ 
legislation, and opposed the bill (H. R. 4548) providing for 
retirement of disabled emergency officers. 

Mr. McLaughlin, Nebr., R., spoke on his bill (H. R. 9216) 
to establish a balanced production of the basic commodities of 
agriculture, etc. 

Mr. Lankford, Ga., D., spoke on his bill (H. R. 10311) to 
provide for a Sunday observance law for the District of 
Columbia. ; 

Mr. O’Connell, N. Y., D., spoke in favor of modification 
of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. Montgomery, Okla., R., Mr. Oldfield, Ark., D., Mr. 
Tincher, Kans., R., and Mr. Treadway, Mass., R., debated 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday, April 7, 1926 
SENATE: 


Mr. Sackett, Ky., R., was appointed a member of the Joint 
Committee on Investigation of the Northern Pacific Land 
Grants, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of late Sena- 
tor Spencer, Mo. 

Resumed consideration of the Steck-Brookhart election 
contest. Mr. Stephens, Miss., R., continued his argument in 
support of Mr. Brookhart. 

A brief recess was taken during which Mr. Bingham, 
Conn., R., and Mr. Robinson, Ark., D., conveyed the greet- 
ings of the Senate to the delegate of the Pan American Con- 
gress of Journalists, who were seated in the gallery. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Mr. Wurzbach, Tex., R., and Mr. Davila, Resident Commis- 
sioner, Porto Rica, extended a welcome to the delegates of 
the Pan American Congress of Journalists. 

Debated and passed a bill (H. R. 10129, Ketcham, Mich., 
R.,) to promote agriculture in the United States by expand- 
ing information service in the foreign field. 

Mr. Connally, Tex., D., and Mr. Tincher, Kans., R., resumed 
the tariff discussion. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 6241, Haugen, Ia., R.) to authorize 
the Secy. of Agriculture to inspect and certify as free from 
disease certain plant products offered for export. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 7818, Andresen, Minn., R.) to amend 
sec. 304 of Act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
in livestock, etc., approved Aug. 15, 1921. 

Passed a resolution (H. J. Res. 213) for participation of 
the United States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress, 
at Ottawa, Canada, in 1927. 

Passed a resolution (S. J. Res. 78, Jones, Wash., R.) for 
amendment of plant quarantine act of Aug. 20, 1912, to allow 
States to quarantine against the shipment therein of diseased 
plants when not covered by a quarantine established by the 
Secy. of Agriculture. 

Amended and passed a bill (S. 3108, Norris, Nebr., R.) to 
amend sec. 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 653) 
as amended, to provide for the conservation of forest lands. 

Amended and passed a bill (H. R. 271, Woodruff, Mich., R.) 
authorizing an appropriation of $4,000,000 to be expended 
under the provisions of sec. 7 of the act of Mar. 1, 1911, for 
the protection of watersheds of navigable streams, etc. 

Amended and passed the bill (H. R. 10425) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 


Adjourned. 
Thursday, April 8, 1926 
SENATE: 


Resumed consideration of the Steck-Brookhart election 
contest. Mr. Bingham, Conn., R., criticized the majority re- 
port of the Committee on Privileges and Elections and 
moved that the report be recommitted. 

Mr. George, Ga., D., supported Mr. Steck. Mr. Reed, Pa., 
R., spoke in favor of seating Mr. Brookhart. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 
Mr. Blanton, Tex., D., spoke on his investigation relative 


to the guardianship of insane veterans at St. Elizabeths. 

A motion by Mr. Barbour, Cal., R., to bring before the 
House his bill (H. R. 111) for the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress under the 14th Census, was voted not 
in order by a vote of 265 to 87. . 

Began consideration, under a special rule, of the bill (H. 
R. 9690, Butler, Pa., R.) to authorize the construction and 
procurement of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy 
and Marine Corps, etc. The bill authorizes an expenditure 
of $85,000,000 over a five-year period. 


Adjourned. 
Friday, April 9, 1926 
SENATE: 


Resumed consideration of the Steck-Brookhart election 
contest, and adopted an unanimous consent agreement to 
limit debate and take a vote on Monday, April 12. Mr. 
Bingham, Conn., R., withdrew his motion to refer the Steck- 
Brookhart case back to the committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

An executive session was held. 

The advice and consent of the Senate was given to the 
ratification of a convention between the United States and 
Cuba, signed at Havana March 4, 1926, to aid in the pre- 
vention of smuggling alcoholic liquors into the United States. 

Mr. Cameron, Ariz., R., spoke on his bill (S. 2018) to pro- 
vide a tariff duty of 6 cents per pound on copper. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Continued debate on the bill (H. R. 9690, Butler, Pa., R.) to 
authorize the construction and procurement of aircraft and 
equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Adjourned until Monday, April 12, 1926. 


Saturday, April 10, 1926 
SENATE: 


Continued debate on the Steck-Brookhart election contest 
case. 

Considered and passed bills on the Calendar. 

An executive session was held 

Recess was taken. 
HOUSE: 

Not in session. 


Monday, April 12, 1926 
SENATE: 


Adopted, by a vote of 45 to 41, the resolution (S. Res. 194) 
declaring Daniel F. Steck a duly elected Senator from Iowa 
for the term beginning March 4, 1925. 

Mr. Steck took the oath of office. 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to author- 
ize the settlement of the Italian debt to the United States. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Passed, by a vote of 298 to 39, the bill (H. R. 9690, Butler, 
Pa., R.) to authorize the construction and procurement of air- 
craft and equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Debated and passed, by a vote of 229 to 80, the bill (S. 41, 
Bingham, Conn., R.) to encourage and regulate the use of 
aircraft in commerce. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday, April 13, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed a bill (H. R. 3932, Parks, Ark., D.) to amend sec. 
71 of the Judicial Code to change time and terms of circuit 
court in Arkansas. 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize 
settlement of the Italian debt to the United States. Mr. 
McKellar, Tenn., D., opposed the terms of the settlement. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Mr. Boylan, N. Y., D., spoke on the life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

Amended and passed the bill (H. R. 3858, Hoch, Kans., 
R.) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce a foreign commerce service. 

Considered the bill (H. R. 10860, Parker, N. Y., R.) to 
authorize the Secy. of Commerce to dispose of certain light- 
house reservations, etc. 

Adjourned. 


Continued on page 173 
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Feature 


The New Education Bill to Establish a Federal 
Department of Education 


Organization of the Bureau of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior 
History of Legislation to Establish a Federal Department of Education 
Provisions of the Curtis-Reed Education Bill 
Pro and Con Discussion of New Education Bill 


Organization of the Bureau of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior 


From Chart Prepared by Bureau of Education 


Department of Interior 
Hon. Hubert W. Work, Secretary of the Department 


Bureau of Education 
Hon. John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education 


The Bureau of Education collects and disseminates 
statistics and general information on education in the 
United States and foreign countries. Supervises the edu- 
cation and medical relief of the natives of Alaska, and has 
charge of the Government reindeer herds. Supervises the 
administration of funds appropriated for land-grant 
colleges. 

The appropriations for the Bureau of Education for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 were as follows: $222,- 
600.00 for Salaries and General Expenses of the Bureau 


of Education; $437,075.00 for Education of Natives of 
Alaska; $122,320.00 for Medical Relief in Alaska; $13,- 
500.00 for Reindeer for Alaska and Special Reindeer 
Fund; $2,550,000.00 for Colleges for Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts. 


Chief Clerk, L. A. Kalbach 


The Chief Clerk supervises administrative and con- 
tinuing activities. Is Acting Commissioner in the absence 
of the Commissioner. There are 4 employees in this office. 


Divisions of the Bureau of Education 


Division of Higher Education—A. ]. Klein, Chief 

The Division of Higher Education collects and dissemi- 
nates information showing conditions and progress of edu- 
cation in the colleges, universities, and professional schools. 
Administers funds appropriated for land-grant colleges. 
The Division has 5 employees. 


Division of Rural Schools—Mrs. K. M. Cook, Chief 
The Division of Rural Schools collects and disseminates 
information on school conditions in rural communities. 
The Division has 9 employees. 
Division of City Schools—W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief 
The Division of City Schools collects, compiles, and 
disseminates information pertaining to city schools, in- 
cluding kindergartens, elementary schools, and high 
schools. The Division has 7 employees. 


Division of Physical Education and School Hygiene— 
J. F. Rogers, Chief 
The Division of Physical Education and School Hy- 
giene prepares and disseminates material on better health 
teaching and on the hygiene of schoolhouse construction 
and operation. The Division has 4 employees. 





Service Division—L. R. Alderman, Acting Chief 

The Service Division is administrative unit of the 
specialists in industrial education, commercial education, 
adult education, foreign education systems and school 
legislation. The Division has 1 employee. The Service 
Division consists of the following sections: 

(1) Adult Education Section—L. R. Alderman 

The Adult Education Section collects, compiles, and dis- 
seminates information concerning adult education and has 
charge of home reading courses conducted by the bureau. 
The Section has 2 employees. 

(2) Home Economics Section—Miss E. S$. Whitcomb 

The Home Economics Section investigates the teaching 
of home economics and disseminates information con- 
cerning it. The Section has 1 employee. 

(3) Commercial Education Section 

The Commercial Education Section collects and dis- 
seminates information concerning business education; con- 
sults school authorities and business men with a view to 
improving courses. The Section has 1 employee. 

(4) Industrial Education Section—M. M. Profitt 

The Industrial Education Section collects and dissemi- 

nates information concerning industrial and prevocational 
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education and manual training, including courses for the 
preparation of teachers. 
(5) School Legislation Section—W. R. Hood 
The School Legislation Section collects, compiles, and 
disseminates information on school laws, chiefly State 
legislation. 
(6) Foreign Education Section—J. F. Abel 
The Foreign Education Section collects, compiles, and 
disseminates information on foreign education and trans- 
lates foreign educational pamphlets. The Section has 2 
employees. 
Division of Statistics—F. M. Phillips, Chief 
The Division of Statistics verifies and compiles statisti- 
cal data from information on returned questionnaries. The 
Division has 15 employees. 
Editorial Division—J. C. Boykin, Chief 
The Editorial Division edits and prepares for printing 
manuscripts for the publications of the bureau and dis- 
tributes documents. The Division has 8 employees. 
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Library Division—J. D. Walcott, Chief 

The Library Division maintains a reference and circu- 
lating library in educational subjects. Prepares biblio- 
graphies on all phases of educational work. The Division 
has 7 employes. 


Alaska Division—W. Hamilton, Assistant Chief 

The Alaska Division has charge of the schools and 
medical relief for natives of Alaska, and of the Govern- 
ment reindeer industry. The Division has 2 employees. 

Field Service (Seattle Office)—J. H. Wagner, Chief 

The Field Service (Seattle Office) has charge of field 
personnel, purchases, and disbursements. The Division 
has 7 employees, 230 employees in Alaska (physicians, 
nurses, superintendents of schools, teachers, and others). 


Stenographic Section—A. H. Gibbs 
The Section has 6 employees. 


Mails and Files Section—Miss E. W. Curtis 


The Section has 2 employees. 


History of Legislation to Establish a Federal 
Department of Education 


HORTLY after the establishment of the Department 
of Agriculture by Congress in 1862, a movement was 
started for the establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion. In 1866 the National Education Association pre- 
sented a memorial to Congress on the subject with the re- 
sult that Representative James A. Garfield of Ohio, later 
President of the United States, introduced a bill to create 
an independent department and succeeded in having it 
passed by the House. The debate in the Senate was 
principally upon the question of whether the bill should 
create a Department or a Bureau. As finally passed the 
bill provided for a Department. The head of the de- 
partment was a commissioner, not a Cabinet officer. At 
that time the only Department heads included in the 
Cabinet were the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In 1868, a year after its establishment the Department 
of Education was reduced to the rank of a bureau in the 
Department of the Interior, with the annual appropriation 
greatly reduced. 

For several years there was a bill before the Senate, 
periodically introduced by Senator Owen. is measure 
provided in substance for the transformation of the Bu- 
reau of Education into a Department of Education, with 
appropriations adequate to enable it to investigate educa- 
tional conditions and to promote desirable educational 
movements throughout the country. This bill did not 
secure sufficient backing to be favorably reported by the 
committee which had it in charge. 

At the time the United States entered the World War, 
the educational activities of the Government were carried 
on in more than thirty separate departments, boards, 
commissions and bureaus. Large funds were involved in 
the aggregate undertaking. Yet there was no relation be- 
tween the several agencies. 

In February, 1918, a committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education prepared a report setting forth the neces- 


sity for a Department of Education and requesting the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor to give favor- 
able consideration to the Owen Bill then before it. Sena- 
tor Hoke Smith, the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, was sympathetic with the com- 
mittee’s desires, but was of the opinion that a broader 
measure than the Owen Bill was needed in order to secure 
the support of Congress and to meet the demands of the 
existing war-time emergency. The committee of the 
American Council on Education accordingly set about 
the preparation of a measure which would conform with 
the views both of Congress and of the constituent asso- 
ciations of the Council. 

Meanwhile another movement started. At the end of 
February, 1918, the National Education Association ap- 
pointed a Commission on the National Emergency in 
Education. The Commission began at once to study the 
principal defects of the national educational system as re- 
vealed by the war. These were believed to be: (a) the 
failure of the schools to reach the non-English speaking 
aliens and native illiterates; (b) the failure of the schools 
to provide an effective program of health education; (c) 
the great inequalities of public schools and particularly the 
inferiority of many rural schools; and (d) the lack of a 
sufficient supply of trained teachers. The Commission 
early came to the conclusion that these defects could not 
be speedily remedied without substantial subsidies from 
the Federal Government. It therefore proposed to draft 
a bill which would provide, not only for a Department of 
Education to unify and co-ordinate the Government’s 
educational efforts, but also for large Federal appropria- 
tions to be apportioned among the States in such a way 
as to cure the worst of the defects noted above. The 


first form of the bill to be presented to Congress was in- 
troduced by Senator Hoke Smith and bore the number 
S. 4987. Subsequently, as the result of criticisms from 
various quarters, it was revised and reintroduced as the 
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Smith-Towner Bill (S. 1017 and H. R. 7) in May, 1919. 
[See below.] 

The Committee of the American Council on Education 
did not carry out its plan to present a measure of its own, 
providing for the creation of a Department of Education, 
although it drafted such a bill. 

On October 10, 1918, Senator Hoke Smith, Ga., D., 
introduced in the Senate a bill (S. 4987) to establish a 
Department of Education, and Congressman Horace 
Towner, Iowa, R., on January 28, 1919, introduced in 
the House a companion bill (H. R. 15238). The Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor held hearings on this 
bill, beginning December 5, 1918. 

This bill was revised and was again introduced in the 
House on May 19, 1919, by Congressman Towner (H. R. 
7), and a companion bill (S. 1017) was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Smith of Georgia. Joint hearings 
were held on these bills by the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the Senate and the Committee on Education 
of the House in July, 1919. 

On January 17, 1921, the Committee on Education in 
the House of Representatives, to which was submitted the 
bill H. R. 7, reported the same back to the House with 
certain amendments with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as thus amend- 
ed be passed. On March 1, 1921, the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in the Senate also made a report back 
to the Senate on S. 1017. 

This bill was again revised, and on April 11, 1921, was 
introduced in the House by Congressman Towner (H. R. 
7), and in the Senate by Senator Thomas Sterling, S 
Dak., R. (S. 1252). This bill was commonly known as 
the Towner-Sterling educational bill. 

On May 5, 1921, Senator William S. Kenyon intro- 
duced in the Senate in the first session of the 67th Con- 
gress S. 1607, a bill to establish a Department of Public 
Welfare, and a companion bill H. R. 5837 was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on the same day by 
Congressman Simeon D. Fess. During the same month 
joint hearings were held on these two bills. No report 
was made by either committee. Educators and the friends 
of education were opposed to the inclusion of education 
in a subordinate position in the proposed Department »f 
Public Welfare as provided in this bill. They appeared 
at the hearing on this bill in May, 1921, and presented 
strong arguments in favor of a separate Department of 
Education with a Secretary of Education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

This same bill was introduced on December 17, 1923, 
by Congressman Reed, N. Y., R., in the House (H. 
R. 3923), and in the Senate by Senator Sterling (S. 1337). 
The Senate Committee on Education and Labor held hear- 
ings on this bill January 23, 1924, and the Committee on 
Education of the House held hearings on it from Febru- 
ary 20, 1924, to June 4, 1924. 

The Towner-Sterling Bill proposed to create a Depart- 
ment of Education, with an office in the Cabinet and 
various other officers, and authorized an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 per year, divided as follows: 

Seven million five hundred thousand dollars for the re- 
moval of illiteracy, $7,500,000 for Americanization, $20,- 
000,000 for physical education, $15,000,000 for the prepar- 
ation of public school teachers, and $50,000,000 for equal- 
izing educational opportunities in the States. 

The basis of apportionment follows: The $7,500,000 
for the removal of illiteracy was to be apportioned to the 
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States in the proportions which their illiterate population 
of 14 years or over, not including foreign-born illiterates, 
bears to the total illiterate population of the United States. 
The $7,500,000 for Americanization was to be apportioned 
in the proportion which the respective foreign-born popu- 
lation of the States bears to the total foreign-born popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The $20,000,000 for physical education was to be ap- 
portioned to the States in the proportion which their re- 
spective population bears to the total population of the 
United States (per capita basis). The $15,000,000 for 
the training of teachers was to be apportioned in the pro- 
portion in which the number of public-school teachers in 
the respective States bears to the total number of public- 
school teachers in the United States. The $50,000,000 
for equalization of educational opportunities was to be ap- 
portioned one-half in the proportion that the number of 
children between the ages of 6 and 21 of the respective 
States bears to the total number of such children in the 
United States, and one-half in the proportion which the 
number of school-teachers employed in the respective 
States bears to the total number of public-school teachers 
in the United States. 


Sixty-ninth Congress 


On December 11, 1925, Congressman Reed, N. Y., R., 
introduced a new bill (H. R. 5000) to create a Department 
of Education, etc., in the House, and in the Senate a com- 
panion bill was introduced on December 8, 1925, by Sena- 
tor Curtis, Kan., R. (S. 291). It provides in general as 
follows: 

(1) For the creation of a Secretary of Education to be 
appointed by the President at a saalry of $15,000 per 
annum. 

(2) The appointment of an Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
cation to be appointed by the President at a salary of 
$10,000 per annum. 

(3) The appointment of a solicitor, chief clerk, disburs- 
ing clerk, and such chiefs of bureaus and such scientific, 
technical, and clerical assistants as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

(4) The Bureau of Education is transferred from the 
Department of the Interior to the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

(5) The Federal Board for Vocational Education is 
transferred to the Department of Education. 

(6) The authority powers and duties conferred and im- 
posed by law upon the Secretary of the Interior with 
relation to the Columbia Institution for the deaf and 
Howard University (for colored students) shall be exer- 
cised and performed by the Secretary of Education. 

(7) The Department of Education shall collect such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and pro- 
gress of education in the several States and in foreign 
countries. In order to aid the people of the several States 
in establishing and maintaining more efficient schools 
and school systems, in devising better methods of organi- 
zation, administration, and financing of education, in de- 
veloping better types of school buildings and in providing 
for their use, in improving methods of teaching, and in 
developing more adequate curricula and courses of study, 
research shall be undertaken in (1) rural education; (2) 
elementary education; (3) secondary education; (4) 
higher education; (5) professional education; (6) physi- 
cal education, including health education and recreation; 
(7) special education for the mentally and physically 
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handicapped; (8) the training of teachers; (9) immigrant 
education; (10) adult education; and (11) such other 
fields as in the judgment of the Secretary of Education 
may require attention and study. 

The department shall make available to educational 
officers in the several States and to other persons inter- 
ested in education the results of the research and in- 
vestigations conducted by it. 

(8) Authorizes annual appropriations of $1,500,000 for 
paying salaries and the conducting of studies and investi- 
gations. 

On December 8, 1925, Congressman Tillman, Ark., D., 
introduced in the House a bill (H. R. 4097) to create a 
Department of Education. Referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education. 

On January 28, 1926, Senator Means, Colo., R., intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill (S. 2841) to create a Depart- 
ment of Education. Referred to the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. This bill differs from the Curtis- 
Reed bill in three points: First, in paragraphs 6 and 7 
the Means bill provides for one advisory committee to 
consist of the superintendent of schools (or similar officer) 
in each State, and of the territories and possessions, mak- 
ing 53 in all; the advisory committee is to meet in Wash- 
ington annually to consider and report back to the States 
on the report of the Secretary of Education. 
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The Means bill provides for a salary of $12,000 for the 
Secretary of Education and provides for three assistants 
with salaries at $7,500, $6,000 and $5,000. The appropria- 
tion is reduced to $500,000. The Curtis bill provides for 
an appropriation of $1,500,000. 


The Curtis-Reed bill provides that the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education be transferred to the Department 
of Education, and all the authority, powers, and duties 
heretofore conferred or imposed by law upon the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education shall be exercised and 
performed by the board as a division of the Department 
of Education. The Secretary of Education shall be a 
member of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and ex officio chairman of said board. The authority, 
powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law upon 
the Secretary of the Interior with relation to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Howard University, shall be 
exercised and performed by the Secretary of Education. 
The Means bill makes no such provision for vocational 
education, Columbia Institute for the Deaf and Howard 
University. 

Joint hearings before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and the House Committee on Education 
were held on the bills S. 291 and H. R. 5000 and S. 2841, 
on February 24, 25 and 26, 1926. 





Provisions of the Curtis-Reed Bill 


The Bill (S. 291) to create a department of education was introduced in the Senate December 8, 1925, by Senator Curtis, 
Kansas, Republican. A companion measure (H. R. 5000) was introduced in the House by Representative Reed, New York, 
Republican. Joint hearings were held on the bill before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and the House Com- 


mittee on Labor, February 24, 25, 26, 1926. 


Section 1 establishes an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Education. This depart- 
ment is to be administered by a Secretary of Education 
who shall have a status similar to that of other Secretaries 
of the President’s Cabinet. 

Section 2 provides for the appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary of Education at a salary of $7,500 per annum. 
There is also provision for a solicitor, a chief clerk, a dis- 
bursing clerk, and for other technical and clerical assist- 
ants. 

Section 3 transfers the Bureau of Education from the 
Department of the Interior to the Department of Educa- 
tion; the Secretary of Education assuming the powers 
of the present Commissioner of Education. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education is trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education. The Board con- 
tinues to exercise its present functions as a division of the 
Department of Education. The Secretary of Education 
is made a member and ex-officio chairman of the Board 
for Vocational Education. 

The authority of the Secretary of the Interior with 
relation to the Columbia Institvtion for the Deaf and 
Howard University is transferred .o the Secretary of Edu- 
cation. 

Section 4 transfers to the Secretary of Education au- 
thority and powers exercised by the head of any executive 
department over any bureau or office transferred by the 
act to the Department of Education. 

All rules and regulations issued by any bureau or office, 
transferred to the Department of Education, except those 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education which are 


unchanged by the bill, continue in effect until modified or 
repealed by the Secretary of Education. 

Section 5 provides that officers and employees of offices 
transferred to the Department of Education are trans- 
ferred without change in classification or compensation; 
records and property of such offices are transferred to the 
Department of Education. 

Section 6 places the Secretary of Education in charge 
of the buildings and other physical property of the De- 
partment of Education. 

Section 7 creates the Federal Conference on Education 
consisting of one representative appointed by the head of 
each executive department to coordinate the educational 
activities of the several departments and to recommend 
means of improving Federal educational work. The Fed- 
eral Conference on Education does not report as a body 
to any one department; each representative reports the 
findings of the Conference to his own department for 
consideration and independent action. 

Section 8 provides that the Department of Education 
shall collect such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the several States 
and in foreign countries. In order to aid the people of 
the several States in establishing and maintaining more 
efficient schools and school systems, in devising better 
methods of organization, administration and financing of 
education, in developing better types of school buildings, 
and in providing for their use, in improving methods of 
teaching, and in developing more adequate curricula and 
courses of study, research shall be undertaken in (1) rural 
education; (2) elementary education; (3) secondary edu- 

Continued on page 177 
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Senators Discuss New Education Bill 


Pro 


Hon. Cuartes Curtis 
U.S. Senator, Kansas, Republican 

N READING the record of the Joint Hearings before 

the Committee on Education and Labor in the United 

States Senate and the Committee on Education in the 

House of Representatives on the Education Bill, S. 291 

and H. R. 5000, which were held February 24-26, one will, 

I think, be impressed with three points which stand out 
in bold relief. 

First, there are no provisions for Federal aid appropria- 
tions to education in the new Education Bill. Further- 
more, the educators themselves express varying opinions 
as to the need or wisdom of Federal aid and especially 
as to methods of distribution so much so that the statement 
on the part of some of its opponents that this bill is sim- 
ply an “entering wedge” is, in my judgment, not well- 
founded. 

Second, the demand for nation-wide, scientific research 
in education is overwhelming. Educators—those intrusted 
with the development of public education in this country 
—are practically a unit in their support of a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent. State, city and county superintendents, college and 
normal school presidents, classroom teachers, those en- 
gaged in vocational education, lay organizations of men 
and women whose membership totals millions, are actively 
supporting this legislation. 

Third, no individual or group of individuals is asking 
for the federalization of education, its standardization or 
its supervision by the national government. As a matter 
of fact, the proponents of this bill oppose any such idea. 
Educators have not found it wise or possible to “stand- 
ardize” education within a State or even within a unit 
as small as a county. They have no fear that “standardi- 
zation” in the nation will result. On the other hand, they 
believe that scientific information on education in its 
various phases, easily available to State and local officials, 
is the very foe of standardization. By the provisions of 
this bill the control and supervision of education is left 
to the States where it constitutionally belongs and where 
the supporters of this measure are determined it shall re- 
main. 

The question involved in this bill is not whether the 
Federal Government should have a part in education. 
That question was long since answered in the affirmative. 
The Federal Government for years has participated in 
education and no one thinks for a moment that the Fed- 
eral Government will terminate its activities in that field. 
The question then before us is to find a basis of better 
cooperation and direction on the part of the governmental 
agencies dealing with education. This need has been 
recognized as imperative not only by the friends of edu- 
cation but by those who are interested in the more efficient 
and economical administration of the government. 

The federal department proposed in this bill is wholly 
in keeping with the spirit of the American Government 
and in complete harmony with the freedom with which 
education has been developed. Public education at pres- 
ent costs more than two billion dollars a year. Already 
in some States one-fourth of the population is enrolled 
in public schools. No single interest is of greater im- 

Continued on page 169 


Con 


Hon. Wituiam E. Borax 
U. S. Senator, Idaho, Republican 

NCE YOU establish a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion and in a startlingly brief time it will come to 
dominate completely and in detail your States in matters 
of education. That is the unbroken history of Federal 
bureaus. They may tell you such is not the purpose, and 
in that they may be perfectly sincere when they so de- 
clare. But they are uninformed as to the philosophy of 
centralization, its inevitable tendencies, its imperious quali- 
ties. They have not familiarized themselves sufficiently 

with the history of these Federal agencies. 

The principle once admitted, the agency once estab- 
lished, the Federal power will ultimately direct, guide, 
dictate, and control the whole educational system from the 
mother’s knee to the final departure from the campus. 
Indeed, that was the original conception of the Federal 
plan. The original plan and arguments contemplatede ex- 
actly that, to wit, that the National Government should 
be omnipotent in educational affairs. 

We were to have uniformity, the dead level of uni- 
formity. We were to have Washington as the source of 
systems, the one leader in matters of education. We were 
to have a national system originating in Washington and 
nothing in all the Union was to be found out of harmony 
with it. It was to be imposed upon every community in 
the broad land. It was aroused public opinion which 
modified the scheme. 

But once established it will soon correspond in full 
with the original idea. Let no one be misled. A Federal 
Department of Education means Federal control of educa- 
tional affairs. Those who do not want that should not be 
beguiled into the belief that that is not to be the ultimate 
achievement. It does not matter how modest is your 
beginning, nor how profuse the promises, every State and 
every institution of learning will feel the compelling force 
of bureaucratic power. 

The growth of bureaucracy in this country must be a 
matter of deep concern to everyone who still believes in 
free institutions, who would like to retain some of the 
principles with which, as a Government, we started. There 
is scarcely an activity of body or mind but is either al- 
ready, or proposed to be, brought under the surveillance 
of the Government through some bureau. Bureaucratic 
control is bad at best. But it is peculiarly vicious when 
it takes over and places under national control those 
things which ought to remain with the State, and that is 
its inevitable tendency. 

If departments and bureaus established at Washington 
would be content to deal with purely national problems, 
the situation might be endured. But the first move of 
these bureaus is to reach for those things which are dis- 
tinctly personal and distinctly local. They feel an un- 
controllable desire to look after individual interests and 
to direct personal affairs. They draw to the National 
Government and place under national control matters 
which should be dealt with by the State and which can 
only be successfully dealt with by the State. 

These bureaus therefore become the great agencies of 
centralization. They crowd into Congress and into the 
Capitol at Washington every conceivable matter of public 

Continued on page 169 
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Congressmen Discuss 
Pro 


Hon. Daniet A. REED 
U. S. Representative, New York, Republican 
HE EDUCATION BILL (H. R. 5000) is in my judg- 


ment one of the most vital measures now pending 
in Congress. It concerns one of the largest activities in 
which our people are engaged, namely, the education of 
25,000,000 school children which calls for the employment 
of 700,000 school teachers and an expenditure annually of 
approximately two billion dollars. Education is a funda- 
mental process in a democracy. Neglect it and “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people” be- 
comes an iridescent dream. The bill is simple enough. 
It provides for the coordination of the existing educational 
agencies now actually at work in the Federal Govern- 
ment. From the standpoint alone of efficiency and econ- 
omy in government this movement is highly commend- 
able and deserves the whole-hearted support of Congress. 
Equally important is the recognition and leadership which 
is given to education by another provision of the bill which 
adds a Secretary of Education to the President’s Cabinet. 
The prosperity and security of a democratic government 
rests upon the intelligence and training of its citizenry. 
Familiar as this thought is it must be driven home again 
and again. Education is not only as important as agricul- 
ture, commerce, and labor, but it is actually fundamental 
to each of these great national interests and is entitled 
to the national recognition accorded to them. 

The scientific movement in education is of compara- 
tively recent origin. The “hit or miss” method no longer 
satisfies the teacher in the school or the taxpayer who 
pays the bills. This bill was introduced in response to a 
nation-wide demand on the part of those engaged in 
public education and the friends of public education for 
up-to-date, scientific material on various phases of edu- 
cation from the kindergarten to the university. Every 
hearing on a Department of Education has served to 
emphasize this demand. 

The superintendents and commissioners of education in 
the various States assembled in Washington February, 
1926, three days before the great convention of educators 
began their deliberations, for the special purpose of dis- 
cussing State problems in education. This is their declar- 
ation for a Department of Education: 

“Education is a matter of major concern in any con- 
sideration of our national welfare. However, the mere 
repetition of such axiomatic truths is little more than a 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. The consuming and 
passionate interest in American education to-day as the 
rock foundation on which the permanency of American 
democracy must be built demands a more dignified posi- 
tion for education in governmental councils. 

We recognize the principle that the responsibility for 
the determination of educational policies and for the ad- 
ministration of the educational program rests with the 
States. With this prerogative the National Government 
must not interfere. Quite beyond this, however, there 
is a pressing need in the Federal Government for a De- 
partment of Education, with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Continued on page 168 
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New Education Bill 


Con 


Hon. Joun Puiuie Hity 
U. S. Representative, Maryland, Republican 
Blige Curtis-Reed bill proposes to expand the Bureau 


of Education into a separate executive department, 
equal in rank to the State Department, the Treasury De- 
partment, the War Department, and the others of the 10 
executive departments, whose heads are members of the 
President’s Cabinet. 

The Curtis-Reed bill proposes a secretary of education 
with a salary of $15,000 a year, an assistant secretary of 
education with a salary of $7,500 a year, a solicitor of 
education, chief clerk, and all the paraphernalia of a new 
executive department, with an initial annual appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000. 

The proposed department of education is: First, un- 
necessary; second, an unwarranted expansion of Federal 
control; and third, adds needless expense to the Federal 
Government. I shall vote against the Curtis-Reed bill 
and all such legislation. 

The pending bill authorizes an appropriation of $1,500,- 
000 a year, but from the statements and previous activities 
of those supporting this bill the sum of $1,500,000 is 
merely an initial appropriation. If this bill is passed, 
within five years pressure will be brought to bear upon 
Congress to make annual expenditures of $100,000,000 
or more. 

The proposed department of education is unnecessary, 
because the present Bureau of Education can perform all 
necessary functions. If it needs more money for its le- 
gitimate purposes appropriate it, but do not create a new 
department. 

The Hon. Philander P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in 1916, stated to me in 1916 that the Bureau of 
Education attempted definitely the following things: (1) 
To be a clearing house for accurate information in regard 
to all phases and problems of education in this country and 
throughout the world. (2) To be a clearing house for 
well-matured opinion; that is, the consensus of the best 
opinion on any particular problem of education, whether 
administrative, financial, or pedagogic. (3) To be a 
source of sound and reliable advice on any particular sub- 
ject connected with education in any part of the United 
States. (4) To assist school officials and citizens in bring- 
ing about better educational conditions in any State or 
section of the country, and in bringing about better oppor- 
tunities for education for all the people; that is, to con- 
duct its own campaigns for educational betterment and 
to assist in campaigns conducted by States and local com- 
munities or by associations interested in any particular 
form of education. (5) In addition to the above he said, 
“It was trying to find its way toward working out a defi- 
nite body of scientific knowledge in regard to education 
in general and methods of teaching in particular, to do 
something similar to what had been done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working through the agricultural 
experiment stations in the several States for the 25 years 
prior to 1916.” 

The Curtis-Reed bill does not, from the specific terms 
of the bill, extend the functions of Federal supervision 

Continued on page 169 
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F:ducators Discuss New Education Bill 


Pro 


Joy Eimer Morcan 
Editor of The Journal of the National Education Assn. 


O MEASURE in the history of Federal legislation has 
had back of it so large a body of carefully studied, 
sound, sincere, permanent opinion as the present proposal 
for a Department of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. The bills providing for such a de- 
partment have been printed by the hundreds of thousands 
of copies. They have been carefully discussed before 
great groups like the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Federation of Labor, the League of 
Women Voters, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National Education Association. They 
have been debated from one end of this nation to the 
other. They have been considered by local associations, 
State associations, and national associations over and over 
again. As a result of this thoroughgoing consideration, 
the movement for a Department of Education is so live 
and vital that it will go on in spite of every opposition and 
defeat until there is a secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 
Year after year Congressional hearings have been held 
on bills proposing to create a Department of Education. 
In the records of these hearings opposition from public 
school workers is conspicuous by its absence. One could 
count on the fingers of one hand all of the men and women 
in public education of sufficient prominence to have their 
names in WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA who are on record 
against the Education Bill. 

This movement, like other great movements for the de- 
velopment of public schools, has had to fight its way from 
the beginning and is now nearing victory. It is winning 
against the same forces and the same kind of opposition 
that fought the creation of tax-supported schools in the 
beginning; that fought the establishment of the offices of 
city and State school superintendents; and that fought the 
movement for compulsory school laws which would guar- 
antee the child’s right to be in school. 

Among the opposition to this measure there is a com- 
mon impression that the educational workers of the nation 
are seeking the federalization of education; that they are 
standing for Federal control and administration of the 
schools. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
whole trend in education is toward greater freedom for the 
individual child, the individual teacher, the local school, 
and the State itself, guided by the kind of research which 
a Department of Education would foster. If the 800,000 
teachers of this nation were lined up they would make a 
solid phalanx four abreast and one hundred miles long. 
A review of that army from one end to the other would 
hardly show a handful of American teachers who believe, 
or expect to believe, that this Federal Government should 
control and administer education. 

Opponents of the New Education Bill often point to the 
Federal aid provisions of earlier bills arguing that this 
measure is but an opening wedge to such aid. It should 
be remembered, in the first place, that Federal aid under 
our system of government does not mean Federal control; 
in the second place, that the taxing situation has greatly 
changed since the earlier Education Bill was framed in 
1920. Under the income tax amendment, the Federal 
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Harry Pratr Jupson 
President Emeritus, The University of Chicago 


I AM strongly opposed to the pending education bill. 

Education belongs to the States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can be useful, no doubt, by gathering informa- 
tion as to education procedure and disseminating this in- 
formation among the States. But this can best be done 
through a properly supported bureau of the Interior De- 
partment. This bureau should be organized on a strictly 
scientific basis, like the Bureau of Standards. In the 
last-named bureau there have been but two heads since 
its organization some quarter of a century since, and the 
single change was made because the head resigned in 
order to accept the presidency of an important educa- 
tional institution. Should the Bureau of Education be 
converted into a department with its head in the Cabinet 
there is the certainty of a change with every change of 
administration. What should be a scientific bureau be- 
comes a political department. I deprecate turning over 
Federal educational agencies to partisan politics, which 
is the essence of this bill. 

Anyone who is familiar with the history of this proposed 
legislation knows that for many successive years the bills 
on this subject have contained plans for large Federal ap- 
propriations to be distributed among the States. While 
ostensibly these appropriations did not propose to inter- 
fere with State control of their own educational affairs, 
at the same time it is obvious that the power of the purse 
must in the end be a controlling influence. The wide- 
spread resentment among the States to this attempt to 
dictate local education from Washington apparently has 
led to the elimination of such appropriations in the present 
bill. But can anyone doubt that this is merely an en- 
tering wedge? That when the vanity of an educational 
politician is once gratified by a seat in the President’s 
cabinet he will at once begin to scheme at the expansion 
of his dignity and authority by securing appropriations 
which will enable him to influence State policies in accord- 
ance with his own ideas? 

The bill proposes another long step toward the dictation 
of local affairs from a centralized government. I trust 
that this Congress in its wisdom will take the same view 
which seems to have been held by several preceding Con- 
gresses, and that accordingly the bill may be defeated. — 
Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 


J. Gresoam MacHen 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


‘Ts purpose of the bill is made explicit in the revised 
form of it which has been offered by Senator Means, 
in which it is expressly said that the department of public 
education, with the assistance of the advisory board to be 
created, shall attempt to develop a more uniform and 
efficient system of public common school education. The 
department of education, according to that bill, is to pro- 
mote uniformity in education. That uniformity in edu- 
cation under central control it seems to me is the worst 
fate into which any country can fall. 

The principle of this bill is that standardization in edu- 
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Government went into the States with a taxing program 
which robbed them of a great portion of the resources 
from which public funds are drawn. Within the past 
few years, as a result of income tax revision, there has 
been left for the States and localities billions of dollars 
which under the taxing program that prevailed when the 
original bill was framed would not have been available. 
The question of Federal aid is not now up for considera- 
tion. To drag it in as an argument against the creation 
of a Department of Education is virtually to admit that 
sound arguments are not available. 

The Bureau of Education, as now organized, excellent 
as its work has been within its limitations, cannot meet 
the needs for educational research as they exist to-day. 
Questions vital to the administration of the schools arise 
daily on which facts are not available. Such questions as 
these: How many teachers are there in the United 
States with a normal school education? with only a high 
school education? with an eighth grade education, or less? 
Why do a million children each year fail to make their 
grades in school? 

The Journal of the National Education Association, 
which now reaches more than 160,000 teachers, has kept 
in close touch with the position of educational workers 
throughout the country. It has seen during that period an 
awakening of the teaching force and of citizens in the 
matter of education, the like of which has never before 
occurred in all history. The movement for a Depart- 
ment of Education must eventually win because it has 
supporting it such a tremendous mass of disinterested, 
thinking, and persistent opinion. 





Georce D. Strayer 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


E NEED a Department of Education rather than an 
enlarged Bureau of Education. The consolidation 
of the agencies of the Federal Government concerned with 
education and now distributed through the several execu- 
tive departments requires the development of a Depart- 
ment of Education. No one would seriously propose that 
this could be accomplished by transferring these agencies 
to the Bureau of Education. If educational research is to 
be adequately supported, it will be necessary that this 
function of the Federal Government be presented to those 
in charge of the budget by a Cabinet officer. All matters 
of national concern involve education. It is of the utmost 
importance that the representative of this most important 
governmental service be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

The creation of a Federal Department of Education does 
not involve Federal control of education. We have two 
kinds of Executive Departments in the Federal Govern- 
ment—those charged with administrative responsibilities, 
such as War and Treasury, and those organized for the 
promotion of the general welfare, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor. The Department of Education should be 
charged with the responsibility of promoting education 
through the researches which it undertakes and the infor- 
mation which it distributes. Those who have supported 
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cation is a good thing. I do not think a person can read 
the literature of advocates of measures of this sort with- 
out seeing that that is taken almost as a matter of course, 
that standardization in education is a good thing. I am 
perfectly ready to admit that standardization in some 
spheres is a good thing. It is a good thing in the making 
of Ford cars; but just because it is a good thing in the 
making of Ford cars it is a bad thing in the making of 
human beings, for the reason that a Ford car is a machine 
and a human being is a person. But a great many edu- 
cators today deny the distinction between the two, and 
that is the gist of the whole matter. The persons to whom 
I refer are those who hold the theory that the human race 
has now got behind the scenes, that it has got at the 
secrets of human behavior, that it has pulled off the trap- 
pings with which human actors formerly moved upon the 
scene of life, and has discovered that art and poetry and 
beauty and morality are delusions, and that mechanism 
really rules all. 

I do not believe that we ought to adopt this principle of 
standardization in education, which is writ so large in 
this bill; because standardization, it seems to me, destroys 
the personal character of human life. I do not believe 
that the personal, free individual character of education 
can be preserved when you have a Federal department 
laying down standards of education which become more 
or less mandatory to the whole country. 

I think it is perfectly plain that we are embarking 
on a policy here which cannot be reversed when it is once 
embarked upon. It is very much easier to prevent the 
formation of some agency that may be thought to be 
unfortunate than it is to destroy it after it is once formed. 
Now, I think, is the decisive time to settle this question 
whether we want the principle for which this department 
will stand. 

But it will be said: “Why, do you actually mean that 
we should have these 48 States, each with its own separate 
system of education, and a lot of crazy private schools 
and church schools?” Why, peopte tell us we shall make 
a perfect mess of it if we have any such education as that. 
Well, I say, with respect to that, that I hope that we may 
go on making a mess of it. I had a great deal rather have 
confusion in the sphere of education than intellectual and 
spiritual death; and out of that “mess,” as they call it 
—we call it liberty—there has come every fine thing that 
we have in our race today. 

But then people say: “What is going to become of the 
matter of equal opportunity? Here you have some States 
providing inferior opportunities to others, and the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity demands Federal aid.” What 
shall be done with a State that provides opportunity for 
its children inferior to that provided by other States? 
Should the people of that State be told that it makes ab- 
solutely no difference, that Washington will do it if the 
States does not do it? I think not. I think we are en- 
couraging an entirely false attitude of mind on the part of 
individual parents and on the part of individual States if 
we say that it makes no difference how responsibilities 
are met. 

I believe that in the sphere of the mind we should have 
absolutely unlimited competition. There are certain 


spheres where competition may have to be checked, but 
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the creation of a Federal Department, are unalterably op- 
posed to the centralization of the control of education in 
the Federal Government. It is just as certainly possible 
to promote education by reporting experiments which are 
undertaken and by informing those interested in education 
throughout the country of the adaptation of education to 
the needs of the particular communities as it has been to 
promote agriculture through the distribution of the results 
of experiments in that field. 

The Department of Education a fact-finding and fact- 
distributing agency.—Progress in education is dependent 
upon the scientific evaluation of current practices. Wher- 
ever unusual progress is made or a worthwhile experiment 
carried on, the Federal Department of Education should 
be in position to make available for the whole country 
the results of these undertakings. It is through scientific 
investigation, and in this way only, that we may judge of 
the value of the proposals which are made for the de- 
velopment of our school system. It is absurd to propose 
that we may not cooperate in such an important under- 
taking because this cooperation in order to be most effec- 
tive must be carried on by a Federal agency. 

The establishment of a Department of Education does 
not involve the nation in further Federal support for our 
public schools. The establishment of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education is distinct from the issue of further 
Federal support. Scientific research may be expected to 
add to our resources. In a single field, like that of de- 
veloping more adequate and more economical plans for 
school buildings, it is possible to save to the States and 
to the localities within the States tens of millions of dol- 
lars. Every improvement in methods of teaching, in the 
adaptation of schools to the needs and capacities of chil- 
dren will add untold millions to the wealth of the country. 
If scientific investigation should develop the fact that 
further Federal support should be provided, the responsi- 
bility for acting upon this evidence will still rest with 
Congress. ! 

A great majority of those who are well qualified by 
experience to anticipate the contribution which may be 
made by a Federal Department of Education are agreed 
that it would do much to stimulate educational endeavor 
and to increase the efficiency of our schools. Surely no 
one who would promote education can object to the es- 
tablishment of a fact-finding and fact-distributing agency 
with sufficient support to enable it to conduct inquiries in 
all of the more important phases of education.—Extracts, 


see 4, p. 179. 


Cuartes H. Jupp 
Director, School of Education, University of Chicago 


UR POLICY in the United States, historically, has 
been one of State control of education. In spite of 

that control of education in the States, there has been in 
our history a large national interest in educational ques- 
tions and problems because our people migrate so freely 
from point to point and because in the various parts of 
the United States the different experiments that have been 
tried in education have matured in fashions that deserve 
attention on a larger scale than could be given to those 
enterprises in the local communities. In other words, we 
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not when it comes to the sphere of the mind; and it seems 
to me that we ought to have this state of affairs: That 
every State should be faced by the unlimited competition 
in this sphere of other States; that each one should try to 
provide the best for its children that it possibly can; and, 
above all, that all public education should be kept healthy 
at every moment by the absolutely free competition of 
private schools and church schools. 

But then people say: “You know that this Federal de- 

partment of education is in the interest of efficiency.” 
They are always flinging that word “efficiency” at us as 
though when that word is spoken all argument at once is 
checked. Well, of course, “efficiency” just means doing 
things. I am unable to admire efficiency when it is di- 
rected to an end which works harm to me; and the end of 
the efficiency of a Federal department of education would 
be the worst kind of slavery that could possibly be de- 
vised—a slavery in the sphere of the mind. 
_ A great many educators, I think, have this notion that 
it Is important to be doing something, to be going some- 
where. They are interested in progress, and they do not 
seem to care very much in what direction the progress is 
being made. I find in this bill a decisive step in a direc- 
tion where the progress, if persisted in, will lead to dis- 
aster; and what I am hoping for is not merely that this 
bill may be defeated, but that this whole tendency to- 
ward uniformity in the sphere of education, and the whole 
principle of a central control as over against individual 
responsibility, may be checked. 

I am opposed to the activities of the Federal bureau 
where they involve the laying down of standards of educa- 
tion—of certain standards for colleges, for example. I 
think it is very much better to have men who are engaged 
in education examine methods of education, examine 
standards, rather than to have such agencies of research 
come before the people with the authority of the Federal 
Government, with the fear at all times that we shall have 
an agitation to compel schools to maintain those stand- 
ards. We have very frequently the principle that the 
States are to be allowed to do this and that; but if they 
do not maintain certain standards which have been laid 
down by Federal agencies of research, they should then be 
compelled to do it by some sort of an amendment to the 
Constitution or the like-—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 


Frank J. Goopnow 
President, Johns Hopkins University 


O FAR as I see the bill, with its implications, it can be 

considered as an isolated bill without attributing to 

the proponents of the bill any ulterior motives; or it can 

be considered from the point of view of being a wedge 

which will be inserted for the purpose of securing later 

large Government appropriations, with all that those ap- 
propriations imply. 

From the first point of view, I can see no reason for the 
provision of a secretary of education. The bill purports 
for all practical purposes to give to the secretary of educa- 
tion the powers which at present are possessed by the 
Commissioner of Education. The only change in the con- 
ditions which now exist in the Government that would 
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have developed a national educational system whether we 
have national control of education or not. 

In contrast with the other countries of the world we 
have had a local school system and a series of local school 
systems; and I am very much convinced that this experi- 
ence has left in the minds of all of us who are engaged in 
education the firm conviction that we should not set up 
in the United States any national control of education; and 
that is not the purpose of this bill. I think, on the other 
hand, we are all of us agreed that there is a democratic 
substitute for control. That democratic substitute is gen- 
eral information about the best practices that have been 
developed in our local communities. That distribution of 
information is a national function; and at the present mo- 
ment it is not completely served. 

Many of our legislatures have passed laws for their 
own States, and in order to do this intelligently they had 
to collect information. It is true that in every State, in 
the legislatures, of the Union there is an enormous amount 
of duplication; but under our present system it can not be 
helped and each legislature has to collect its own informa- 
tion because there is no central source to which they can 
turn for general information. 

I believe that the effort to bring about this national 
policy of information and investigation can be served in a 
measure by existing agencies, but it can not be served in 
full. Therefore, the logic of the situation is to accept the 
present administration as the natural and logical basis for 
the expansion for which we argue. I am very enthusiastic 
about the work done by the Bureau of Education of the 
United States. I think the interest of the present Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior is one of the great- 
est assistance in American education. 

I believe, however, that the present Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior is engaged in so many enter- 
prises that when he goes into the President’s councils his 
mind must be full of a number of things; and I think if 
on each of these occasions when he sits with the President 
it were possible for him to concentrate his whole thinking 
on education, we could have more rapid progress in that 
particular direction than is possible to be gotten when 
education is sandwiched in with the multiplicity of con- 
cerns which must fill his mind. 

We have some very poor schools in this country; we 
have schools very much in need of information; but we 
also have some of the best organized institutions of learn- 
ing that the world knows anything about; and I believe 
that if we had some central agency that could make us 
aware of our virtues and that could point out with perfect 
fairness and accuracy the results of some of our local ex- 
periments, that we could bring about exactly what we 
want, and certainly it would be a step in the direction of 
making our schools the best institutions—Extracts, see 1, 
p. 179. 

S. P. Caren 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo 

I THINK it is plain that the Government is bound to do 

more for education, to invest more money in it as 
years goon. The Government can not stay out of this 
field even if it should desire to do so. The important thing 
is that the Government agencies dealing with education 
shall deal with it in the most effective way. 
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be produced by this bill would be the transfer to the sec- 
retary of education of the powers now possessed by the 
Board for Vocational Education, and also the control 
which is now exercised in other departments of the Gov- 
ernment over Howard University. 

I do not suppose that any one would object to such a 
consolidation of the educational functions of the Gov- 
ernment in one officer; but my objection is directed to 
placing at the head of this new department of education 
an officer to be known as the secretary of education. 

Why is it that one should object to the transfer of the 
duties of the present Commissioner of Education, with 
such additional duties as may be provided, upon a secre- 
tary of education? 

As I see it, the main objection is that such a reorganiza- 
tion will inevitably bring the whole field of education more 
or less into active politics; and I say that without 
meaning to deprecate the existence in a democratic Gov- 
ernment such as ours, of politics. But there are certain 
fields of governmental activity in which it is extremely 
desirable to have as little active practical politics as 
possible, and it seems to me that one of those activities 
is education. 

All of you who have been interested in the field of 
education in the States and the cities of this country 
know how difficult it is to keep out politics from the State 
and city schools. I cannot see how there is going to be 
any advantage derived from transferring from an officer 
who has been, as the history of the office shows, a rea- 
sonably permanent officer, to an officer who in the nature 
of things must be a political officer—the functions con- 
nected with education. 

The argument is often advanced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is spending only 3 or 4 per cent of its entire 
revenue upon education, and circles are drawn in which 
segments are cut to show more graphically the small 
amount of money which is spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment on education; and then the reproach is made that 
we are a partially uncivilized Government. We are com- 
pared with other governments to show the amount of 
money that they spend. 

That argument to my mind is not a fair one at all, be- 
cause under our system of government education is not a 
function, by the Constitution of the United States, of the 
Federal Government. It is one of those functions which 
have been reserved to the States; and anyone who will 
draw a circle in which the State expenditures on educa- 
tion are concerned will find that the segment comes up 
very much greater, and becomes a matter of which the 
American people may be proud. 

Again, it is said that education is such an important 
function of government that it does not occupy a suffi- 
ciently dignified position unless it is recognized through 
the existence of an officer who shall be a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. It is urged that education should be 
represented on the Cabinet of the President, because of 
the fact that it ought to occupy a position as dignified as 
that of labor, commerce, or agriculture. 

Agriculture, labor, and commerce represent very dis- 
tinct economic interests in the country which need and 
should have representation in the Government of the 
United States. That cannot be said of education. The 
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I think that both the profession and the lay public want 
three things of the Government in its participation in edu- 
cation that it does not now get. 

First, it wants coordination of the Government’s own 
enterprise. It is patent that the several divisions of the 
Government that deal with education have no relation 
whatsoever with one another and are, for the most part, 
each ignorant of the other’s business. We want to see that 
enterprise brought together so that what the Government 
does in education will at least represent a unified point of 
view and a unified policy. 

We also want large-scale investigations. What do we 
do now? When we want a big study of any kind we go 
to the educational foundations for appropriations. If we 
have good luck we get an appropriation, perhaps, adequate 
to do the job. There are now two or three investigations 
being financed that way, and that is literally our only 
source. The Bureau of Education does what it can with 
its very inadequate means. If it had more means it could 
do more; but there is no central impartial agency except 
these educational foundations that can do these things 
that we need to have done. 

The third thing that we want is leadership. We want 
the kind of influence that affects the profession and that 
affects the public. I think I am correct in saying that we 
are not looking simply for prestige, not looking simply for 
added dignity because education is involved and that is 
our business—not that, but after all, when you get large 
investigating enterprises under way and when you get the 
facts you really have done but half the thing. The other 
half is to make those facts tell. 

Education is being, of necessity, altered and reformed. 
It can be reformed upon the basis of guesswork and opin- 
ions, as is being done in most cases, or upon the basis of 
ascertained facts. Those of us interested in the scientific 
study of education want to have an agency that will give 
us the facts. We want that from the Federal Government. 
I believe it is fair to say that nearly all the leaders in edu- 
cation desire such an establishment above all things. The 
leadership that would come through a Government office 
equipped to render this service is the most effective type 
of leadership that can be had.—Extracts, see 1, 6, p. 179. 


Joun K. Norton 
Director, Research Division, National Education Assn. 


LINE OF splendid commissioners of education who 
have headed the U. S. Bureau of Education since its 
creation in 1869 have found it impossible to render the 
kind of constructive service the people and educators have 
demanded. Their failures may be traced to three causes. 
First, a Bureau of Education cannot obtain adequate 
financial support. Throughout the nation, the importance 
of education has been recognized by increasing provisions 
for public school support. Since 1880, the Nation’s total 
income has increased 826 per cent and public school ex- 
penditures have increased 1924 per cent, while appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Education have increased but 400 
per cent. 

Thus, during a period in which educational research and 
fact-finding inquiries have become of increasing impor- 
tance to the progress of education, the Bureau, created to 
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only way in which you may say that we who are inter- 
ested in education represent an economic class in the com- 
munity is the fact.that we get salaries—that is all—and 
the tendency is going to be, of course, with the vast num- 
ber of instructors and teachers throughout the country, 
for the development of a lobby simply to raise salaries, 
not with the idea of representing what is a vital economic 
interest in the community. 

Why is it that the Federal: Government should not 
enter into this field of education? I have been connected 
with education for close on to 50 years, and I have never 
known a time when you might say that any serious ques- 
tion in education could be regarded as settled. I think it 
is Herbert Spencer who says that the history of education 
is the history of the adaptation of knowledge to need; 
and as your needs change with economic and social 
changes in your civilization your system of education will 
be obliged to change. So that there is nothing permanent, 
there is nothing settled at the present time, in the field of 
education. 

Now, one State has one idea with regard to education: 
other States have other ideas; and we will find out, 
through a process of experimentation with these various 
ideas, whether or not we can make advances. But what I 
fear will come from what, as I see it, will be the result of 
the passage of this bill is a standardization, a stagnation, 
which is going to be extremely bad for our educational 
system. 

I consider this bill a dangerous bill. It is not as dan- 
gerous as the bill that was up before Congress a year ago, 
because there the control that was to be exercised over the 
schools of the States was undisguised. I am afraid that 
this bill, apparently harmless on its face, though with this 
inherent defect of throwing education into politics, is 
going to be followed by Federal appropriations, with the 
resulting control of the States.—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 


' 


GeorGE JOHNSON ' 
Catholic Educational Association 


HE Catholic Educational Association is opposed in 
principle to any movement that tends to establish 
even the beginnings of Federal control over education, 
and looks askance at the introduction of any Federal po- 
litical influence that would weaken local self-government 
and go contrary to the principle of parental responsibility 
in education. It feels that such measures are not in accord 
with American educational traditions nor with our con- 
stitutional theory of government. Education primarily 
belongs to the parent, and its legal control should not 
go beyond the State. It is in no way a function of the 
Federal Government. Consequently, the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association wishes to go on record as opposed to 
Senate bill 291. 

The tendency in industrial civilization is, more or less 
naturally, in the direction of undue standardization and 
centralization. Industry and business find they can secure 
greater efficiency by means of unification, and by the pro- 
duction of standardized materials by means of standard 
processes. Habits of thinking engendered by industrial 
and commercial preoccupations readily transfer them- 
selves to ther fields, as, for instance, to the field of edu- 
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do this special type of work, has received appropriations 
less and less adequate to the task, and has found it ne- 
cessary to limit its work largely to the relatively inex- 
pensive routine collection of statistical information. 

Second, the important investigations a Federal educa- 
tion office should conduct often involve the voluntary co- 
operation of forty-eight State departments of education 
and thousands of local school systems. Such voluntary 
cooperation can be obtained only by an organization en- 
joying a prestige equal to that of a Federal department. 
Neither the Bureau of Education nor private research 
agencies can command such prestige. Only a Federal 
Department of Education can obtain the cooperation es- 
sential to undertaking the nation-wide studies of educa- 
tional conditions in the country widely demanded by State 
and local officials to help them in their conduct of the 
schools. 

Third, only a Department of Education can secure the 
prompt consideration of the findings of educational re- 
search essential to educational progress. At present, it 
takes 10 years for a first-rate educational discovery to 
reach the place where it functions in our school rooms. 
The reason is that we lack adequate machinery for dis- 
seminating educational information. Often, the success- 
ful solution of a school problem in one community receives 
little attention by other communities. Improvement in 
school practice, therefore, often lags behind progress in 
other fields. 

The facilities for disseminating educational information 
among laymen is even less adequate. Educational re- 
forms, the wisdom of which the great mass of educators 
recognize, fail because they do not receive the attention of 
our citizenry. No one in the field of education occupies 
a position that insures attention to his words. A secretary 
of the Department of Education would command such at- 
tention. He would have no power to require educational 
reform, but would be able to keep the major problems 
of education before the public mind, even as the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, Labor, and of Agriculture, are able 
to focus the attention of the country upon the problems 
of the national interests they represent. 

Why has the Bureau of Education been unable to obtain 
funds for educational research when millions have been 
available for important investigations in other fields? 
Why has the Bureau found it impossible to command the 
prestige that would make its work of major significance? 

The explanation is found in the location of the Bureau 
of Education, submerged in the great Department of the 
Interior whose interests are not primarily educational. It is 
too much to expect that Secretaries of the Interior, chosen 
for their ability effectively to direct expenditures of mil- 
lions for such purposes as the reclamation of the public 
domain, should, at the same time, have a sure grasp of 
the rapidly developing field of education. The present 
Secretary of the Interior has shown unusual interest in 
the Bureau of Education. Yet, the investigational work 
of the Bureau of Education claimed less than one-tenth 
of one per cent of the appropriations of the Department 
of the Interior for 1926. 

Fifty-seven years of experience have convinced edu- 
cators that the difficulties which the Bureau of Education 
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cation, with the result that administrative devices and 
machine-like organizations are given an importance far 
beyond their deserts. 

Education is, after all, a human process and depends 
vitally upon the personal relation between the teachers 
and the child. The initiative of the teacher and his free- 
dom from unnecessary restraints and interferences are 
sacred elements in the process. The tendency of strong 
administrative organizations is to standardize educational 
processes as machine processes are standardized; to inter- 
pose themselves between the teacher and the child; even- 
tually to dehumanize the teacher and to regard him as 
the mere guardian of the machine. The results as far as 
the child’s mind are concerned are deadening. You get 
regimentation of mentality but not the development of the 
individual mind that is, after all, the truer objective of 
sound education. 

This is a truism that any educator will admit, but it is 
a truism that is often forgotten by those whose zeal is for 
efficiency and standardization in matters educational. It 
is forgotten in particular by those who favor the interfer- 
ence of the Federal Government in the conduct of the 
public schools of the country. Obsessed by the immediate 
advantages which they hope to derive from such interfer- 
ence, they are blind to its ultimate possibilities. 

It is vain to argue that because the present bill does 
not provide for Federal control of education, or even dis- 
avows it, that it will not make for such control. 

The principal reason advanced for establishing this de- 
partment is that it will facilitate research and the diffusion 
of knowledge of educational facts. No one would deny 
that such research is valuable, though some might ques- 
tion its relative value. We need to be wary lest educa- 
tional research as carried on by a strongly organized Fed- 
eral department become the means of standardizing edu- 
cational ideas and moulding educational processes. The 
direction of educational research would be very much de- 
termined by the secretary of education. It is he who 
would set out the lines of inquiry. This he would do on 
the basis of his particular point of view concerning the 
function of education, whether in general or in specific 
details. 

After all, there is a difference in educational research 
and in research in other lines, such for example, as in the 
matter of hog cholera. It is easy enough to find whether 
or not a hog has cholera. Everyone agrees that it would 
be better for the commonwealth if the hog could be rid of 
cholera. Moreover, since we are dealing with a specific 
germ, it is easy enough to find a specific cure. 

In educational matters, however, the question is quite 
different. Outside of matters of sheer illiteracy and the 
teaching of doctrines that are subversive to the principles 
of American Government, there is room for considerable 
difference of opinion as to whether a certain thing that 
some people call an evil in education is really an evil. This 
difference of opinion is due to a healthy difference of 
opinion as to what the purposes and objectives of edu- 
cation really are. 

The secretary of education, for instance, might follow 
the present fad in educational thought and conclude that 
the teaching of Latin is a waste of time. Educational re- 
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encounters in developing its work are inherent; that it will 
never perform the important service demanded by the 
educational forces of the country until it has gained the 
status of a department. In the 1921 report of the present 
Commissioner of Education is found this statement: “In 
my judgment, it would be better for the Federal Govern- 
ment to withdraw from this field of activity entirely unless 
provision is to be made for it on a more liberal basis, and 
the policy definitely adopted of attempting to render, in 
an effective and authoritative way, the kinds of construc- 
tive service which the people and the educators themselves 
demand. It is futile to continue this organization on the 
present penurious basis and to expect returns that will 
justify the outlay.” 


C. R. Mann 
Director, The American Council on Education 


AM IN favor of this bill because I am convinced that 

it is the next important step in the development of 
education in America, under educational conditions as 
they exist here to-day, and in a way that is in thorough 
harmony with our constitutional principles and with the 
psychological principle I raise, of men who can be self- 
sufficient and govern themselves. 

I believe that much of the fear that this bill is going to 
cause some trouble, some catastrophe to the country, is 
based upon the fact that the people who have those fears 
do not understand what it really means and how it really 
operates. 

The fundamental point on which people seem not to un- 
derstand the bill and the way it will work, is connected 
with the failure to realize the actual situation in education 
to-day, because we have developed in the last 15 years a 
science of education. We are developing it. This science 
of education studies facts. It is operating according to 
the principles of all other sciences, and, as in the other 
sciences, it is the facts that control the situation, and it 
is quite impossible for individuals to control the situation 
in opposition to the facts. In any activity, when you 
have reached the scientific development to the point 
where the facts control, you have by that process liberated 
men and not bound them. 

The natural sciences, like the science of engineering, 
have not enslaved men by their discoveries and their con- 
trol of facts; they have liberated men, and we now fly 
and communicate with one another in ways that were un- 
heard of before the control of facts was introduced. 

During the past 10 years the increase in secondary 
school attendance has been fourteen times as rapid as the 
increase in population. Therefore the schools are simply 
crowded to the limit, and the educators have to deal with 
a large increase of pupils by the older method. 

The public demand of education has changed, particu- 
larly since the war. In the last century and the first 10 
or 15 years of this century, the public demanded of the 
schools that they take the children and teach them by the 
standard, or the usual, curriculum in the schools which 
all children went through, and the public did not question 
the validity of the school procedure when it made a great 
many of those children repeat the work. 
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search, skillfully directed, might serve to justify his opin- 
ion. By using the prestige and facilities which his office 
would lend him, he might, if not forbid, at least thor- 
oughly discourage the teaching of Latin in American 
schools. Surely, there are enough sane thinking men in 
the United States who know that the whole process, while 
claiming to be based upon scientific principles of educa- 
tion, is no more scientific than the story of Jack and the 
Beanstalk. In other words, educational ills are quite dif- 
ferent from ills in hogs, and they must, in their very na- 
ture, defy forever the exact diagnosis and specific treat- 
ment that proved so successful in the battle against por- 
cine ills. 

Because we believe that the necessary research in edu- 
cation can be carried on more safely by the existing 
agencies of the Government, we oppose this bill. There 
is too much standardization and too much of the lock 
step in American education as it exists today without 
opening additional possibilities by the injection of the ele- 
ment of Federal interference.—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 


A. Lawrence Lowe. 
President, Harvard University 


AM opposed to the creation of a Federal secretary of 
education, because I believe it would almost inevi- 
tably bring education into politics, or, in other words, 
make the appointment to that office a political one, where- 
as it seems to me that it is important to keep the educa- 
tional as well as the scientific work of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the hands of experts. Moreover, I much doubt 
the wisdom of increasing the power or activity of the 
Federal Government in questions of education, which de- 
pend, I think, very much on sectional conditions. In the 
third place, action by the Federal Government is almost 
sure to mean a certain bureaucratic uniformity, whereas it 
seems to me that we need in this country a wide diversity 
in educational experimentation, for about education we 
talk much and know little—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 


J. H. Penniman 
President, University of Pennsylvania 


{ AM absolutely opposed to the creation of a Federal 

department of education, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
I am opposed in general to loading the Federal Govern- 
ment with functions that are properly those of the States. 
This is true of the child-labor legislation, and it is also 
true of the Federal department of education. The found- 
ers of the Republic never intended governmental control 
or interference in matters that properly belong to the sev- 
eral States. 

A Federal department of education would undoubtedly 
of necessity entail the expenditure of a large budget and 
the creation of a number of wholly unnecessary offices. 
It is neither necessary nor desirable that the educational 
systems of the several States be uniform, although there 
are some things in which uniformity is desirable, such as 
the licensing of physicians. This uniformity is brought 
about by concurrent action of the several States, and not 
by Federal decree.—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 
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But during the war a great change came over our 
people. It was brought home to us as a nation that every- 
one can do something useful for the public service if he can 
only be given a chance. The public to-day is demanding 
that the schools shall find out what every child is good 
for; shall create conditions under which the child will dis- 
cover for himself what he can do and what line of develop- 
ment is most appropriate for him; and then the schools 
supply the conditions whereby that individual can realize 
his individual capacities. 

Now, that is a vastly more difficult and exacting re- 
quirement of the schools than merely to have a fixed 
curriculum and let the child go in and see whether he 
measures up to it or not. Therefore, in addition to the 
large load on the school in numbers, there has been placed 
this changed public demand in what the schools shall do, 
and the only way in which it can be done is through the 
scientific study of the facts which is called for, and for 
which we want the department created in this bill. 

There are 330 school systems of the United States at the 
present time engaged in a cooperative experiment on the 
revision of the curriculum.’ Each town has a committee 
with the school teachers. They are discussing among 
themselves how, under the local conditions, to get better 
instruction in the schools. Everyone is working on his 
own initiative. What is needed is the information as to 
what other school systems are doing and the results that 
they are getting. If all the information of those 330 
school systems was gathered together and a report printed 
which digests all their results and brings to everyone 
the information from all the others, it would be an enor- 
mous stimulation to them all to go right on with that 
work. 

Now, the more reliable facts that are distributed in that 
way, the greater is the incentive to self-activity, initiative, 
self-organization of your own community. It is not a 
a process, but exactly the reverse.—Extracts, see 
1, p. 179. 


Payson SMITH 
Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 


I AM PERSUADED that a Federal Department of 
Education presents the best way for carrying into 
education that very important thing which is so much 
needed, and that is the work in research. At the present 
time the only agencies that are engaged in this work of re- 
search are the Bureau of Education and various private 
foundations. 

The fear is expressed that a Federal Department of 
Education will tend to federalize education, to standardize 
education, and to bring education into conformity. I 
think it must be recognized that standardization in educa- 
tion is as necessary as standardization in any other field. 
The only question is as to how that standardization shall 
come. I believe that every wise administrator of educa- 
tion would say that the standardization ought not to come 
by order of official authority or edict from a Federal De- 
partment of Education or from a State department of edu- 
cation. That standardization only is wise which comes as 
a result of careful study and discussion of the facts after 
they have been carefully investigated, and an agreement 
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The American Constitutional League and The Sentinels 
of the Republic 


HE FIRST thing that struck me on reading the Cur- 

tis-Reed Bill was the apparent futility of it. You 

are creating, at considerable expense, a department of the 

Federal Government, headed by a member of the Cabinet, 
and giving it absolutely no power whatever. 

The explanation why you give it no power is very ob- 
vious. You can give it no power. The Constitution 
of the United States forbids you to do so. You attempt, 
therefore, to give it influence—to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment an influence over public education that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution expressly never intended it to ex- 
ercise or to have. You propose to give it an influence by 
creating a political department which shall be charged 
entirely with scientific duties. 

If you grant that scientific opinion is the chief need of 
education, why do you undertake to fulfill that need by 
putting it into politics? What has science to do with 
politics; how has science been benefited in the history of 
this country or of any other country by being tied up 
with politics? 

You have a Commissioner of Education and a Bureau 
of Education. The proponents of this bill say it is buried 
in the Department of the Interior. It has not the pres- 
tige and it has not the power of a Federal Department. 
That is what they want to give it. 

The arguments in favor of changing this bureau into a 
department all boil down to two things: One is that a 
department is more likely to get money from Congress; 
and the other is, it is likely to have a greater power and 
influence—not legal power, but influence. In other words, 
you want to spend a lot of money gathering facts, and 
you are going out into the public schools of the whole 
country to get those facts and you are going to send out 
a horde of Federal inspectors to go into those schools and 
camp on the heels of the teachers and children and to say 
that they come directly from the Secretary of Education 
in the city of Washington with their credentials to investi- 
gate how the school affairs of Pop Squash Center are be- 
ing carried on, so that they may bring back that informa- 
tion to Washington where it will be duly tabulated. Do 
you think that that will not have any influence, any effect 
on the conduct of the schools? Do you think that that 
will not give the Federal Government control over educa- 
tion, to a great extent? Do you think that the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Education, or the find- 
ings of fact that it may make with regard to schools and 
the school system of any State, will not be such that it 
will give a very strong measure of coercion to the Federal 
Department of Education in the conduct of those schools? 

There are two things to be said about the influence 
that may be exerted by this Department of Education. 
It will either be by virtue of the pure scientific value of 
the research conducted by the department, in which case 
there is no reason that I can see that that research can- 
not be developed as well by the Bureau of Education, 
provided you give it sufficient funds and facilities, as by 
any political department. 

If what you want is something more than an influence 
based on the scientific value of the studies of the depart- 
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on the part of the people who are interested in the fields, 
based upon an intelligent understanding of the matter. 
Then you have a standardization which is wise, and it is, 
I believe, the kind of standardization that we for the most 
part do have. 

I believe that the public school system as a whole has 
one object of conformity, and it is an objective of conform- 
ity which I believe the American people throughout desire 
that it should have, and that is a conformity in the matter 
of training the boys and girls of this country to loyal 
American citizenship. 

With reference to the field of research, I want to point 
out that there is no possibility that this particular field 
will be entered into effectively by any State. Even our 
wealthier States have not established departments or di- 
visions of research in education. Even if they were to do 
so, it would be very extravagant for the country as a 
whole. 

We must grant that there are very marked differences 
among the States with reference to administrative pro- 
cedure, with reference to the ways in which they will de- 
sire to organize their schools, with reference to the extent 
to which they will care to carry forward education and 
support it. Those things are matters entirely to be deter- 
mined by the several States. But when you come to the 
technical practices of the schools, there is not one method 
of teaching reading that is better for the children of 
Massachusetts, and another method of teaching reading 
that is better for the children of Illinois, and still another 
that is better for teaching that subject in California. 
The teaching profession has come into that scientific stage 
where studies are greatly desired in these fields; and it is 
because I believe that a Federal Department of Education 
can so greatly help in these ways that I believe it is a 
good thing that this department should be established. 

The point is raised that a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation will interfere with the prerogatives of the States 
in the matter of education. I suppose there would be no 
group of men and women who would be better able to re- 
flect the sentiment of the States in this matter than those 
persons who serve as State officers of education; and I 
think the facts show that the State officers of education of 
this country, pledged by law and by their oaths and moved 
I am sure by their sentiment to protect the interests of 
the States, would not be advocating the establishment of 
a Federal Department of Education if they believed there 
would be found in that interference with the States—Ex- 
tracts, see 1, p. 179. 


Francis B. Haas 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 


The Curtis-Reed bill (S. 291 and H. R. 5000), proposing 
a Federal Department of Education, merits the unanimous 
support of the citizenry of this Commonwealth and of the 
nation. : 

Certain phases of the administration of public schools 
can be performed more effectively and more economically 
by the State than by the local school districts. Expert 
service in training teachers, in formulating courses of 
study, in planning school buildings, and in many other 
lines, is impossible to the poorer school districts except 
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ment, then you are all right to go ahead and change your 
Commissioner of Education to a Secretary of Education, 
provided that you are in a position to give that Secretary 
of Education power; but if you are going to give him in- 
fluence and a name and a high-sounding title and are not 
in a position to give him responsible authority, then you 
are giving that influence to a purely bureaucratic officer. 

The people will not be called upon to determine educa- 
tional policies if the Secretary of Education has no legal 
powers to enforce them. Educational policies will not be 
an issue in any of your elections, but they will be deter- 
mined by the official himself. Now, that is the worst, 


the most utter opposite of democratic government that 


you can imagine.—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 





STEPHEN B. L. Penrose 
President, Whitman College 


| Sggpeimcresdoe cn as a rule, means most in the life of a 

community when it is the natural outgrowth of the 
ideals and hopes of that community. To develop the 
sense of local responsibility for education is the chief 
problem of educational statesmanship, and any measure 
which would weaken or undermine the sense of commu- 
nity responsibility for education would be unfortunate and 
in the long run perilous to the proper development of the 
American people. A Federal department of education 
would eventually lead to Federal control of education. 
It would undermine State responsibility and community 
responsibility, strengthening the present dangerous ten- 
dency to rely upon Federal aid for all desired ends. I 
think that wise statesmanship will limit Federal activity 
in State affairs to a minimum. The expansion of the 
Federal powers threatens the stability of our constitutional 
Government. 

It would be much more economical to increase the ap- 
propriation for the present Bureau of Education than to 
establish a department of education with an officer in the 
President’s Cabinet. The latter proposal involves the 
setting up of a new department, with a great increase of 
expenditure and a probable commensurate increase in 
Federal effort in the field of education. The expense is 
unjustifiable. It would increase the number of office hold- 
ers in Washington, the amount of overhead expense for 
Federal supervision, and would prove an unwarranted bur- 
den upon the taxpayers. 

I do not believe in Federal grants to States or institu- 
tions for educational purposes, and I believe that it would 
be inevitable if a department of education should be es- 
tablished that the movement in favor of Federal aid 
for education among the several States would be greatly 
strengthened. The several States, aided by private be- 
nevolence had much better develop their own educational 
systems in their own ways than to receive appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury and be brought into uniform 
methods of educational procedure because of Federal 
control. 

The independence of the States and their sense of moral 
responsibility for the solution of their own problems will 
be seriously endangered if the proposed bill goes through. 

A Federal department of education cannot be given up 
when once it has been adopted. It will involve an ever- 
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through State coordination and administration. The peo- 
ple of every State of the Union have long since recognized 
this fact and have established State departments of public 
instruction, charged with responsibility for directing State 
programs and serving local school districts in all necessary 
ways. 

Likewise from a national point of view, certain phases of 
educational service can be rendered more effectively and 
more economically by the Federal Government than by 
individual States. One of the greatest needs in education 
to-day is for expert coordination of State and local re- 
search; in the pooling of educational information and sta- 
tistics from all the States, in determining the collective 
judgments of the school people of all the States on educa- 
tional problems of general concern; in widely disseminat- 
ing the outcomes of educational experience in all of the 
various States; and in directing extensive research on the 
many problems now confronting school people every- 
where, in such a way as to avoid duplication and waste.— 
Extracts, see 5, p. 179. 


A. B. Hity 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Arkansas 


iw MY JUDGMENT the problem before the Congress 

of this country is one of placing greater emphasis upon 
thé childhood of this country. We let our selfishness, our 
desire to make money, our religious prejudices and our 
other interests cover up the real interest of the childhood 
of the country. 

It is not a question of support of the bureau, or of 
support of the department; it is a question of giving edu- 
cation in this country the dignity that it shsuld have, 
placing it in the importance in which it should be placed 
and giving the children of this country the recognition they 
should have. 

The matter I want to emphasize before you here is a 
study of the needs of the American children, the future 
citizens of America. 

There are still people who have the notion that this bill 
means an infringement upon State rights and the giving 
to the Federal Government of control. As far as I can see 
there is not one iota of reason for anybody to fear any 
control of State rights. 

What we need is information. I will give you an illus- 
tration: One State has no laws regarding certification of 
teachers. Another State has a State department doing all 
of the work of the certification of teachers, and another 
State has county superintendents and normal schools; so 
it is a medley; it is a mixture. We do not want to ask the 
Federal Government to come in and control, but we would 
like to have a place where we could find out what is the 
best method, whether we should have no certificate, 
whether we should have a State certificate, whether we 
should have country superintendents to pass upon teach- 
ers’ qualifications; and there are many other things along 
the same line. 

School administrators, both State and local, are vitally 
interested in the establishment of a Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. The 
Federal Government has, through the Bureau of Educa- 
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increasing expense, an ever-increasing number of appoint- 
ees, and an ever-increasing extension of its functions. Such 
things must be studied with reference to their future, and 
it is because I fear the future that I am opposed to the 
bill to establish a Federal department of education. 

The tests of sound legislation are that it should be nec- 
essary, economical, and efficient. No one can say that 
the proposed department of education is necessary, how- 
ever desirable it may seem to its advocates. Neither can 
they claim that it would be economical; the history of 
government proves the contrary. If such a department 
should prove efficient it would all the more be dangerous 
to the principle of local self government, and if it should 
be inefficient, it would be only a step further in political 
corruption.—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 


Mrs. Rurus W. Knicut 
The Margaret Brett Civic Guild of Massachusetts 


HE Margaret Brett Civic Guild of Massachusetts 
wishes to be recorded in opposition to a Federal de- 
partment of education in the President’s Cabinet; and 
they give the following reasons why this bill should not 
be enacted into law: 

The bill is unwise. Many sincere students of our Gov- 
ernment think that we have too many Federal bureaus 
already; and a new and uncallcd-for and unnecessary de- 
partment is unwise. The Federal Government should 
confine itself strictly to its constitutional functions. 

The bill is unnecessary. The present Bureau of Edu- 
cation, enlarged in scope and object, is ample for every 
provision in the Curtis-Reed bill. The power which this 
bill enunciates could be exercised equally well by the ex- 
isting commissioner of education. 

The bill is undesirable. We have 48 ministers of edu- 
cation in the United States—one in every State in the 
Union. We have also a Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington; and in addition to that we have thousands of 
school boards, committees, county superintendents, and 
their associates. If the combined wisdom of all these 
officials is unable to devise a workable school system, 
then there is no miracle man, or superman, that might 
pr — for the department head that could accom- 
plish it. 

The bill is inefficient. The alleged reasons for the bill 
rest on the theory that Congress is better fitted to meet 
the needs of the local schools than the people of the com- 
munities in which the schools are located; or that a de- 
partment at Washington has some magic formula un- 
known to educators at large which will forthwith bring 
the schools to perfection. Each of these theories is a 
pure assumption. The bungling inefficiency and waste of 
Federal bureaus should be sufficient warning against set- 
ting up another, especially in education. 

The bill is too costly. The new bill eliminates Federal 
appropriations on its face, but this bill is supported by men 
and women who for years have said that the very heart 
of the plan was Federal aid, it is fair to conclude they are 
only waiting for the opportunity, once the department is 
—* to amend the bill to include a Federal salary 
und. 
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tion, rendered valuable service to the several States of the 
nation. The establishment of a Department of Education 
will continue the work attempted by the bureau with 
meager funds and under serious handicap, and collect 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the United States and foreign 
countries, for the purpose of assisting the people in the 
several States in establishing and maintaining more effi- 
cient schools and school systems; in devising better meth- 
ods of organization, administration, and financing of edu- 
cation; in developing better types of school buildings, and 
in providing for their use; in improving methods of teach- 
ing and in developing more adequate curricula and courses 
of study in the different fields of education. State and 
local school officials will look to the Department of Educa- 
tion for guidance in matters of research and the depart- 
ment will serve as a clearing house for the best that is 
being accomplished in other States and foreign countries. 
—Extracts, see 1, 5, p. 179. 


Juxia SuLiivan 


President of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association 


HE EXECUTIVE Committee of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education As- 
sociation has asked me to record the department in favor 
of this legislation. We represent every grade of teacher, 
of course, in the public schools, from the kindergarten 
through the high school. 

The part of this measure that appeals to us is the re- 
search work. Our function is to promote the condition of 
the teacher, to promote the welfare of the teacher, so that 
she may function in a better manner for the child, and we 
feel that that is the matter in which the research division 
would operate for the benefit of the whole school system, 
public or private. We have been implored for information 
on every kind of subject for the improvement of the edu- 
cational system of our country. 

In many places I have visited I have found in one State 
that the law provides for only six months’ training for the 
pupil. There is a compulsory six months’ training law. 
Surely no one of us would admit that any child in our 
country, in any State in our country, should have only six 
months’ training in the year. Of course that is in the 
rural communities. 

It has seemed to me that it should be our function to 
see that every child in the nation has an equal educational 
opportunity. If this can be achieved through a depart- 
ment which would give publicity to these things, which 
would make researches available and help out the various 
communities, it seems to me that would be a step in the 
right direction. 

We think the department would in all probability have 
more money at its command to undertake any line of re- 
search. At one of our conferences the subject of retarded 
children came up. To the teachers of the country inter- 
ested in the welfare of the schools that is a great problem. 
Educational research has shown that at least $50,000,000 
is spent each year in teaching children. We have a com- 
mittee in my department, and this is the third year they 
have been studying that subject. 
Continued on next page 
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Con—continued 
Mrs. Rurus W. Knicut—continued 


At a time when national economy is the Nation’s great- 
est need, it is too costly a folly to erect a new department 
of education, whose expenses in a few years will vie with 
those of the Army and Navy. 

Finally, the creation of a department of education must 
be wholly unacceptable to all Americans interested in the 
greatly growing trend toward Federal bureaucracy. 

Under the Constitution, the administration as well as 
the control of the schools is vested in the States and for- 
bidden to Congress. The States can care for their educa- 
tional problems; they have done so for generations.—Ex- 
tracts, see 1, p. 179. 


James H. Ryan 
National Catholic Educational Association 


HE CONSTITUTION bestows on the Federal Gov- 
ernment certain definite rights and functions. These 
rights and functions are enumerated in the Constitution 
and are strictly limited. The control of the school is not 
an enumerated right of the central Government. In point 
of fact, it is a State right, and has been recognized uni- 
versally and exercised always as such. A measure, there- 
fore, which either directly or indirectly destroys or sub- 
tracts from the rights of the States to control their own 
schools can not be regarded as constitutional, or, at best, 
is not written in the spirit of our Constitution. 

We are told by the defenders of the Curtis-Reed Bill 
that education is a “national problem.” So it is, but not 
national in the sense given to that term by the National 
Education Association. Education is national in its ef- 
fects, but not in its government and administration. The 
Federal Government is, and should be, deeply interested 
in the work of the schools. It need not, and should not, 
administer or govern the school, for education is essentially 
a local matter and should be controlled locally. The peo- 
ple are interested in their schools, and this interest can be 
depended on to do all that is necessary for the proper 
development of public education. 

There is no reason to appeal to Washington for assist- 
ance in school matters, as there is no need to appeal in 
matters of public health, public morality, or police and fire 
protection. To do so is to hand over to a central bureau- 
cracy control over local matters. A central bureau may 
do some things better than local agencies. In the long 
run the effects of bureaucracy are uniformly vicious. 
With the loss of local control goes inevitably loss of in- 
terest in local problems. Dependence on Washington will 
certainly result in a series of so-called national standards 
of education, national courses of study, national educa- 
tional methods, national inspection—in a word, in a series 
of interferences with the school which would paralyze 
local initiative and impose upon the community methods 
and standards wholly out of harmony with local needs 
and demands. 

There is no reasonable need for a department of educa- 
tion. While it is true that the Bureau of Education works 
with very limited appropriations, that is no reason for de- 
manding a department of education. 

We are told that education would be “dignified” by the 
establishment of a department of education. It is very 
difficult to see how a political appointee could dignify 
education.—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 
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Why are the children retarded? Is it because there are 
too many children in the lower grades, or what is the 
cause? What can we do to improve the situation? We 
can only carry on the study in a very meager way. We 
have not the resources. 

I do not think it should be the work of any private or 
voluntary organization to go out and gather this informa- 
tion and give it forth to the teachers. I think that is the 
function of our Government to do that. We want the 
thing financed by our Government, to give us that re- 
search data. 

I am not an advocate of Federal aid. I think the com- 
munity should support its own education. I see no inter- 
ference with States’ rights with a Secretary of Education 
in the Cabinet. I believe absolutely in States’ rights.— 
Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 


Henry W. Hoimes 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


HAVE always been unequivocally in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a department of education in the Na- 
tional Government. It seems to me that the present edu- 
cation bill is wisely and conservatively drawn. 
Opposition to national action in support of education 
has no valid ground either in the Constitution or in the 
fundamental nature of education. The Constitution does 
no prohibit the National Government from fostering any 
interest common to the citizens of the entire country. The 
history of national effort in many fields makes it perfectly 
apparent that the Federal Government can accomplish 
great and lasting good without direct control. Education 
is more nearly a common interest than agriculture, com- 
merce, or labor. It affects the citizenship of the entire 
body of our people. The education of children in Texas 
makes a difference to people in Maine. Therefore, the 
National Government should wield a genuine influence 
in education and education should be represented in its 
highest council_—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 


Hon. Daniet A. Reep—continued from p. 156 


The inefficient and uneconomical lack of administrative 
organization which has scattered educational activities 
throughout a score or more departments and bureaus can 
not be condemned too strongly. It is wasteful and un- 
businesslike. Not only for these reasons but for the 
larger service which a Department of Education would 
render to the National Government and to the various 
States is a national clearing house of educational thought 
essential. Commerce and labor, war and naval affairs, 
the Postal Service, and international relations, these and 
others are of large importance; but, even more funda- 
mental and underlying all of these public interests and 
activities is the training of youth for citizenship.” 

In accordance with these principles, this council pledged 
its continued support to a Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

The proponents of this bill believe that education is a 
function of the State and are determined that it shall so 

Continued on wext page 
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Con—continued 
Hon. Sam B. Cutt 
Cleveland, Ohio 


UDGING alone from the persistency with which the 
attempt to Federalize the school system of the United 
States is characterized, one might well believe that it 

was a vital topic of everyday conversation among the hun- 
dred and twenty million of this country; but the fact is 
that I have never, outside of educational circles, heard a 
dozen people speak of it, and then only to condemn it. 

Five consecutive sessions of Congress have witnessed 
as many bills which many people believe have as their 
objective the wresting of control of education from the 
communities where the parents of American children live 
and vesting that control hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of miles away in Washington. 

True, it has been argued that various bills before Con- 
gress have not been designed to change control as that 
control has been historically placed, but each time one 
of these bills has been_considered it has been possible to 
point out the means by which just that consequence would 
logically be brought about; and this was ascertained de- 
spite the fact that the Sterling-Reed bill was sugar coated 
with an express proviso that the act should not be con- 
strued to imply Federal control of education in the States. 

I predict that if any bill is entered into akin in nature 
to the original Smith bill, the Smith-Towner bill, the Sterl- 
ing-Reed bill, or the bill now before Congress, which is 
the unhappy child of this common ancestry, there will be 
a distinct wave of resentment at even such gesture of en- 
croachment upon State and local rights and liberties. 

The people will not be deceived by the artifice that is 
resorted to of first preparing a bill which gives to those 
promoting this movement all that they ask and when they 
find they cannot get it all at once pare down their demands 
to the irreducible minimum of the Curtis-Reed program 
upon which later will be built a bureaucratic structure. 

I see behind this movement also a tendency to dodge 
and evade accountability to the people for what is com- 
ing to be looked upon as waste in dollars and cents in 
education. Did not President Coolidge speak but re- 
cently of the tremendously rising cost of the schools of 
this country—$2,400,000,000 in 1925 as against $2,200.- 
000,000 the year before, and I believe $1,800,000,000 in 
1922. 

Let me read some astounding figures from the 1923 
United States Statistical Abstract, public elementary and 
secondary school expenditures, Table 87, page 91. In 
continental United States the expenditure in 1910 was 
$426,250,000. In 1920, $1,036,000,051, and in 1922, 
$1,588,67 1,000. 

The cost per capita of total population in the conti- 
nental United States was $4.64. In 1920 it was $9.80; in 
1922 it was $14.47. 

The cost per capita of population 5 to 17 years, inclu- 
sive, in the continental United States in 1910 was $17.04; 
in 1920 it was $37.37; and 1922 it was $55.22. 

In the cities such as the city whence I come there is 
beginning to be manifest on the part of the tax-paying 
public serious discontent with the tax spenders in the 
schools, for they are, as a rule, beyond the immediate 
control of the public by reason of having corporate iden- 
tity distinct from the municipal corporation in which they 
exist.—Extracts, see 1, p. 179. 
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Pro—continued 
Hon. Cuartes Curtis—continued from p. 155 


portance to the nation’s future welfare. The. time has 
come for the creation of a Department of Education which 
will render to education services comparable to those now 
so effectively rendered to other outstanding national in- 
terests by the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor. The establishment of such a department would 
be clearly in line with the historical development of our 
American governmental system. 

The public school is the greatest institution of our 
country and the dearest possession of our people. To 
this institution is intrusted the preparation for life and 
citizenship of 25,000,000 young boys and girls, the hope 
of the Republic. 

The right to control and administer the public school 
belongs to the States. This constitutional right is in 
nowise infringed upon by the provisions of this bill. All 
that can reasonably be done to keep the public school 
close to the people and responsive to their needs and at 
the same time enable it to fulfill its destiny deserves the 
highest consideration of Congress. 


Hon. Daniet A. Reep—continued from p. 168 


remain. A careful study of the bill will remove much of 
the misguided opposition to it. During my seven years’ 
service on the Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives I have seen the support for this legisla- 
tion grows stronger and stronger both in and out of Con- 
gress. Twenty-nine great national organizations of men 
and women are supporting the present bill. They are as 
follows: 


National Education Association 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Federation of Labor 

National Committee for a Department of Education 

National Council of Women 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National League of Women Voters 

Supreme Council, Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction, United States 

International Council of Religious Education 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs 

American Association of University Women 

General Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star 

National Women’s Trade Union League 

National Board, Young Women’s Christian Association 

National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution 

National Federation of Music Clubs 

American Library Association 

American Vocational Association 

Woman’s Relief Corps 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 

National Kindergarten Association 

American Home Economics Association 

American Hellenic Educational Progressive Association 

American Nurses’ Association 

Osteopathic Women’s National Association 

Junior Order of American Mechanics 


Educators have advocated the idea for more than a half 
century. It takes no great insight into the future to pre- 
dict the outcome of this movement. 
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and private concern. Instead of imbuing the citizen with 
a sense of responsibility and arousing within him interest 
in public matters, they would undermine and destroy both. 
Bureaucracy crowds the pay rolls. It would put the citi- 
zen in a straitjacket. Its natural tendency is to destroy 
initiative, self-reliance, and individual courage, the great 
qualities of American citizenship. It is wasteful, extrava- 
gant, and demoralizing. It is the creeping paralysis of 
democracy. Good citizenship, self-helping citizenship, and 
representative government demand that we place a limit 
to this tendency, that we stay its progress and establish 
some point beyond which it can not be permitted to go. 


Above all things, it should not be permitted to domi- 
nate our educational system. In the training of the mind 
and the building of character, in training men and women 
for citizenship, we want the community atmosphere, we 
want the local coloring, we want initiative, tolerance, va- 
riety, individuality. We want mind and soul and not 
mere mechanical direction. We want liberty of thought, 
freedom of opinion. We want that contrariety of view 
and that individuality which gives strength and health to 
our national life and intellectual force to our people. 


I hope, therefore, we will leave our educational system 
under the control of the States and as nearly as may be in 
touch with the home. Leave it where the people will be 
found in close contact and where there will be every ten- 
dency to keep alive a keen interest and a deep sense of 
responsibility upon the part of the whole people. In 
matters of education there should be neither government 
monopoly nor the deadening uniformity of bureaucracy. 

This Government depends at last upon the intelligence 
and character of the average citizen. His constant, vigil- 
ant interest in public matters is indispensable to the suc- 
cess of this great experiment. The idea that the Govern- 
ment should be a universal provider and guarantor against 
all risks and wants of human existence is at war with our 
whole theory of government. The theory that there is a 
wisdom at Washington with reference to purely personal 
and local concerns superior to the wisdom found at home 
and in the communities or the States is not the theory 
upon which our Government was organized.—Extracts, 
see 3, p. 179. 


Hon. Joun Puitie Hitt—continued from p. 156 


of education. The Curtis-Reed bill provides, however, a 
basis on which an enormous extension can and undoubt- 
edly will be made. 

When “partisan politics” get into a Federal system of 
intrastate education local self-government will be at an 
end. I am in favor of the best possible school and educa- 
tional systems within the several States of this Union, but 
I am against Federal control of all national schools and 
education, and that is what the Curtis-Reed bill will ulti- 
mately mean if it is ever passed. 

The Bureau of Education can minister to general edu- 
cational welfare. We do not need a new Cabinet post of 
secretary of education. It is another case of attempted 
usurpation of local State rights, and I am against it—Ex- 
tracts, see 2, p. 179. 
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The White House 


Eprror’s Note: In the October, 1925 number, Taz Concressionat Dicesr inaugurated a new department. This de 
partment will report each month the outstanding public matters which have had the attention of the President during 
the preceding month. Such public matters will include appointments made by the President, addresses delivered by the 
President, executive orders, and proclamations issued by the President, etc. In the January, 1924 number of Tue Con- 
GressionaL Dicest, the Hon. Wm. Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives, U. S. Congress, fully described the 
Position of the Executive under the Constitution. The July-August, 1924 number of Tue Concressionat Dicest was 
devoted to a detailed account of the early and present system of election of the President, together with an article on the 


Powers and Duties of the President under the Constitution. 





The President’s Calendar 
For the Period April I to 30, 1926 


Important Executive Civilian Nominations Confirmed by 
the Senate: 


Railroad Labor Board 


Apr. 16—Samuel Higgins (Management group), Ben W. 
Hooper (Public group), and Walter L. McMenimen (Labor 
group) to be members of the Railroad Labor Board. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Apr. 23—Charles R. Nash to be assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Apr. 23—Alexander W. Gregg to be general counsel for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Special Mission: 

Apr. 2—The President commissioned Col. Carmi A. Thomp- 
son of Cleveland, O., as a special commissioner, to go to the 
Philippine Islands for the purpose of making a survey of 
economic and other internal conditions in the Islands. Col. 
Thompson is expected to start early in June. 


Addresses: 


Apr. 19—Address of the President before the thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Apr. 8—Address of the President before the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress of Journalists. 

Apr. 8—Address of the President on the occasion of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the National Press Club building, 
Washington, D. C 


Executive Communications: 


Apr. 26—The President sent a letter to the chairman of 
the National Crime Commission, endorsing the plans of 
the Commission. 

Apr. 28—The President sent a telegram of greeting to the 
— Foreign Trades Council in convention at Charleston, 
S. C. 


Executive Orders: 


Apr. 3—The President issued an executive order providing 
for the temporary withdrawal from settlement, location, sale 
or entry of approximately 236,270 acres of public lands ad- 
joining the Helena and Missoula National Forests in Montana. 

Apr. 30—The President issued an executive order extend- 
ing for a period of ten years from September, 1926, Govern- 
ment guardianship over the allotments of the Iowa and the 
Sac and Fox Indians of Oklahoma. 


Legislation Approved: 


Apr. 1—Act (H. R. 3925) to amend Act admitting New 
Mexico into the Union. Public Law No. 83. 

Apr. 1—Act (H. R. 2830) to legalize a wharf and marine 
railway owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek, at Wach- 
apreague, Accomac Co., Va. Public Law No. 84. 

Apr. 1—Act (S. 2673) to amend Act approved June 3, 1896 
to establish free public library in District of Columbia. Pub- 
lic Law No. 85. 

Apr. 2—Act (S. 1876) providing for sale of public land 
surveyed as Booth Lake, in Wis. Public Law No. 86. 


Apr. 3—Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) authorizing 
President to invite foreign governments to International 
Congress of Soil Science in 1927. Public Res. No. 10. 

Apr. 3—Act (S. 989) to amend sec. 129 of Judicial Code 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases. Public Law No. 89. 

Apr. 3—Act (H. R. 3834) to amend sec. 65 of Act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for District of Columbia approved Mar. 3, 
1901, etc. Public Law No. 90. 

Apr. 3—Act (S. 1169) authorizing Secy. of the Interior 
to convey lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyo., to Park Co., Wyo. Public Law No. 91. 

Apr. 5—Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing Secy. 
of War to lend tents for reunion of United Confederate 
Veterans, in May, 1926. Public Res. No. 11. 

Apr. 5—Act (S. 2519) to enable the board of supervisors 
of Santa Barbara Co. to maintain a free public bathing 
beach on certain public land. Public Law No. 92. 

Apr. 5—Act (S. 2461) to grant extensions of time under 
oil and gas permits. Public Law No. 93. 

Apr. 9—Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing Li- 
brarian of Congress to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Ga., the minute book of the 
Savannah, Ga., Masonic Lodge. Public Res. No. 12. 

Apr. 9—Act (S. 3547) to change the title of Deputy As- 
sistant Treasurer of the U. S. to Assistant Treasurer of the 
U. S. Public Law No. 94. 

Apr. 10—Act (H. R. 290) to amend sec. 99 of the Act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
and amendment to said Act approved July 17, 1916, 39 Stat. at 
L. chap. 248. Public Law No. 95. 

Apr. 10—Act (H. R. 7616) to amend sec. 89 of chap. 5 of 
U. S. Judicial Code. Public Law No. 96. : 

Apr. 10—Act (H. R. 6117) to amend Act to authorize 
President to locate, construct, and operate railroads in 
Alaska, approved Mar. 12, 1914. Public Law No. 97. 

Apr. 12—Act (H. R. 4761) to amend sec. 9 of Act of May 
27, 1908 (35 Stat. at L. 312) and for putting in force, in 
reference to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of 
limitations of Okla., and providing for the U. S. to join in 
certain actions, and for making judgments binding on all 
parties, etc. Public Law No. 98. a: 

Apr. 12—Act (S. 2029) to authorize use by City of Tucson, 
Ariz., of certain public lands for a municipal aviation field, 
etc. Public Law No. 99. 

Apr. 12—Act (H. R. 6261) to authorize exportation from 
the State or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any na- 
tional forest or on the public lands in Alaska. Public Law 
No. 100 

Apr. 13—Joint Res. (S. J. Res. 37) authorizing the Secy. 
of Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other pos- 
sessions of the U. S. under provisions of sections 3, 4, and 5 
of Act of Congress entitled “An Act to provide for protection 
of forest lands, etc.” Public Res. No. 13. 

Apr. 13—Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) for the amendment 
of the Plant Quarantine Act of August 20, 1912, to allow the 
States to quarantine against the shipment of diseased plants, 
etc., when not covered by a quarantine established by Secy. 
of Agriculture. Public Res. No. 14. 

Continued on page 175 
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The Supreme Court of the United States 


Eprror’s Nore: This department of Tue Concresstonat Dicest began with Vol. 3, No. 1, and is devoted to a brief non-technical 
review of current decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court which are of general public interest. The June, 1923, number of Tue Con- 
GRESSIONAL Dicest printed the provisions of the Constitution of the United States upon which the Judicial Branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment rests. This number contained an account of the U. S. Supreme Court and the system of inferior federal courts, the relation 
of the Judicial Branch to the Legislative and Executive Branches of the Federal Government, and the relation between the Federal 
Judiciary and the States. The U. S. Supreme Court, its present procedure and work, were also described. 

The Supreme Court announced on May 3, that it would hear no more oral arguments at this term after May 9, and that on May 11 
after delivering opinions and receiving motions, it would take a recess to May 24. It is the present plan of the Court to adjourn the 


present term on June 7. 


Tue Ocroser, 1925 Term 
October, 1925—Fune, 1926 


N. Y. State Transfer Tax Deductible from U. S. Tax 


The Case—No. 295. Henry P. Keith, Late Collector of U. 
S. Internal Revenue, Petitioner, vs. Emma B. Johnson, as 
Administratrix. Writ of certiorari to U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

The Decision—Judgment of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit was affirmed. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Butler, April 12, 1926, and is in part as follows: 

In 1917, John B. Johnson, a resident of New York, died 
intestate. Respondent was appointed administratrix, and in 
that year paid to the State $233,044.20, the transfer tax im- 
posed pursuant to Art. X, Tax Law, c. 60, Consolidated Laws. 
When respondent made the income tax return for the estate 
for 1917 (Revenue Act of 1916, c. 463, 39 Stat. 756, 757), she 
claimed that the State transfer tax paid in that year was de- 
ductible; but, yielding to the regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment, she did not make the deduction, and under protest 
paid to the United States an income tax calculated on $164,- 
958.00, amounting to $30,985.53. If the deduction had been 
made there would have been no taxable income. This action 
was brought to recover the amount paid. The District Court 
gave respondent judgment which was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

The government contends that the state transfer tax is 
not imposed on the estate and is not deductible in calculating 
the federal tax on the income of the estate. 

The transfer tax payment is made by the executor from 
the funds of the estate. ‘The transfer tax is imposed upon the 


estate of the decedent as it exists at the hour of his death, 
and its value is to be fixed as of that time.’ (Matter of Hub- 
bard, 234 N. Y. 179.) Thus the tax is measureable not by the 
funds received by a legatee, but by the funds the executor 
receives. As the burden of paying the income tax, as well as 
the burden of paying the transfer, is cast upon the executor, 
and as the taxable income of the estate is under the terms 
of the Tax Law measurable by gross income received less 
taxes paid, it would seem clear that the person paying the 
income tax, namely, the executor, is entitled to deduct the 
very transfer tax which he himself pays.” This decision was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals without opinion. 236 N. Y. 
607. This court will follow the decisions of the state courts 
as to the meaning and proper application of the state trans- 
fer tax law, any expressions in its earlier decision to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

And we are of opinion that the transfer tax is deductible. 
It was primarily payable by the respondent out of moneys 
and other property of the estate; and it was so paid by her. 
While this lessens the amount for distribution among the 
heirs, it cannot be said that they bore any part of that tax. 
As well might it be claimed that they paid the funeral ex- 
penses and debts, if any, of the intestate. No part of the 
transfer tax so paid could be taken by the heirs as a deduc- 
tion in calculating their federal income taxes. It follows 
that the amount of the transfer tax paid in 1917 by the 
respondent was deductible in ascertaining the taxable income 
of the estate received by her in that year.—Extracts. 


Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act 


The Case—No. 365. A. W. Boyd, Petitioner, vs. The United 
States. On writ of certiorari to U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit. 

The Decision—The judgment of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit was affirmed. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter, April 19, 1926, and is in part as follows: 

This was a prosecution under the Harrison Anti-Narcotic 
Act. The indictment contained thirteen counts. The defend- 
ant was acquitted on seven and convicted on six; and the 
conviction was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 4 F. 
(2d) 1014. The case is here on writ of certiorari. 

The defendant was described as a physician, registered 
as such under the Act and credited with paying the special 
tax required of physicians, and was charged with unlawfully 
dispensing—through his written prescription—a stated quan- 
tity of morphine sulphate to a particular person, in the ab- 
sence of a written order from the recipient on an authorized 
form and not in the course of professional practice only, but 
to enable the recipient to obtain, as actually was done, pos- 
session of that quantity of the drug contrary to law. 

The disputed question was whether the defendant issued 
the prescriptions in good faith in the course of his profes- 
sional practice. On this point the evidence was conflicting. 

[The defendant’s] personal testimony contained contradic- 
tions and admissions tending materially to detract from his 


claim of good faith. Among other things his testimony 
showed that he was both distributing and prescribing most 
unusual quantities of the drug; that he purchased and distri- 
buted over 15,000 grains from May 1 to September 30, 1923, 
and that he issued prescriptions on much the same scale dur- 
ing that period. 

In its charge to the jury the court said that the determina- 
tive question was whether the defendant issued the prescrip- 
tions in good faith “as a physician to his patients in the 
course of his professional practice only”; that if they were 
issued in good faith “for the purpose of curing disease or re- 
lieving suffering” he should be acquitted. 

Thus far the charge was in accord with what this Court 
said in Linder vs. United States, 268 U. S. 5, where prior 
decisions were reviewed and explained. 

Further on in the charge the court indicated that it was 
not admissible for the defendant to issue prescriptions to a 
known addict “for amounts of morphine for a great number 
of doses, more than was sufficient for the necessity of any 
one particular administration of it.” Complaint is now made 
of this. It appears ambiguous, and if not taken with the 
rest of the charge might be regarded as meaning that it 
never is admissible for a physician in treating an addict to 
give him a prescription for a greater quantity than is rea- 
sonably appropriate for a single dose or administration. 

Continued on page 176 
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Recent Government Publications of General Interest 


The following publications issued by various departments of the Government may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 


ACOUSTICS 
Architectural Acoustics. (Standards Bureau Circular No. 300). 
5 cents. Historical origin, usual defects of auditoriums, cal- 
ion of the reverberation time, planning an auditorium, etc., with 


bibliography. 
AGRICULTURE 

Apple Scab—by John W. Roberts, and Leslie Pierce . (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1478). Price, 5 cents. Economic importance of apple 
scab, distribution, description, life history of the fungus, preventive 
sulphur solution, and Bordeaux mixture. 

Experiments in Rice Culture at the Biggs Rice Field Station in 
California—by Jenkin W. Jones. (Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1387). Price, 10 cents. Environmental conditions, experiments on 
the control of water grass and its varieties, etc., with summary. 

Relation of Soil Conditions and Orchard Management to the Rosette 
of Pecan Trees—by J. J. Skinner, and J. B. Demaree. (Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1378). Price, 10 cents. Effect of soil 
treatment on the rosette of pecan trees, laboratory examination of soils 
from rosettes and from nonrosetted pecan orchards, and examination 
of the soil of good and of poor selections of orchards free from rosette, 
with summary. 

A Study of the Value of Crop Rotation in Relation to Soil Pro- 
ductivity—by Wilbert W. Weir. (Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1377). Price, 15 cents. Effects of crop rotation and of the use 
of fertilizers on crop yields, general discussion, general summary and 
conclusions, with literature cited. 

BATS 

Bats in Relation to the production of Guano and the Destruction 
of Insects—by Edward W. Nelson. (Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin No. 1395). Price, 5 cents. Bats, bat caves, hibernation, food 
habits, artificial roosts for bats, and malarial control by bats, etc., 


with summary. BRICK 


Fire-Clay Brick, Their Manufacture, Properties, Uses, and Specifi- 
cations. (Standards Bureau Circular No. 282). Price, 25 cents. Raw 
materials, manufacture, and specifications, with appendix. 

COAL 

Methods of Analyzing Coal and and Coke—by Frederic M. Stanton, 
and others. (Mines Bureau Technical Paper No. 8). Price, 10 cents. 
Preparation of laboratory sample with preliminary drying, method 
of calculating and reporting analyses, determination of the clorific value 
of coal, fusibility of coal ash, and shatter test of coke, etc., with 


illustrations. 
COAL-TAR FOOD DYES 
Chemistry and Analysis of the Permitted Coal-Tar Food Dyes—by 
Joseph A. Ambler, W. F. Clarke, O. L. Evenson, and H. Wales. (De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1390). Price, 10 cents. 





























COTTON 
Selection of Cotton Fabrics—by Ruth O’Brien. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1449). Price, 5 cents. Fabric construction, weaves, knitted 
fabrics, finishing, dyes, and glossary of some common cotton fabrics. 
DUST CONTROL 
Dust Control in Grain Elevators—by Hylton R. Brown, and J. O. 
Reed. (Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1373). Price, 10 
cents. Methods of dust control, dust-control equipment, and conclu- 


sions. 
EDUCATION 

Education Pays the State—by Merle A. Foster. (Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1925, No. 33). Price, 5 cents. Education and income 
Education and wealth, Education and illiteracy—summary. 

A Rural Curriculum: An Outstanding Need in Rural Schools—by 
Fannie W. Dunn. Reprint from “School Life,” February, 1926. (Bu- 
reau of Education, Rural School Leaflet, No. 40). Price, 5 cents. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

International Trade in Butter and Cheese—by M. A. Wulfert. 
(Trade Promotion Series No. 31). Price, 10 cents. World trade in 
butter, and cheese, with statistical tables. 

Motor-Bus Transportation: part I, Europe—by H. C. Schuette. 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 393). Price, 10 cents. General as- 
pects, and characteristics of the market. 

The Philippine Cotton-Goods and Hosiery Markets—by Edwin B. 
George; and The Phillippine Embroidery Industry—by L. M. Lloyd. 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 392). Price, 10 cents. Status of the 
market, selling methods, types of cotton goods sald, and summary of 
Philippine textile imports, etc. 


’ 


GAS APPLIANCES 

Causes of Some Accidents From Gas Appliances—by I. Vernon 
Brumbaugh. (Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 303). 
Price, 30 cents. Cases of asphyxiation from carbon monoxide, effect 
of change of pressure on performance of gas appliances, with sum- 
mary, recommendations, and acknowledgments. 

A Method for Testing Gas Appliances to Determine Their Safety 
From Producing Carbon Monoride—by E. R. Weaver, and others. 
(Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 304). Price, 10 cents. 
Causes of carbon monoxide production by gas appliances, type of tests 
needed, apparatus used in testing, and typical results of appliance 
tests, with summary. 

GEOLOGY 


Geology of the Baxter Basin Gas Field, Sweetwater County, Wy- 
oming—by Julian D. Sears. (Geological Survey Bulletin No. 781-B). 
Price, 15 cents. Field work, geography, and gas and oil resources, with 
illustrations. 

Mississippian Formations of San Saba County, Texas—by P. V. 
Roundy, and others. (Professional Paper No. 146). Price, 35 cents. 
Geologic age and correlations, the micro-fauna, and the macro-fauna 
of the limestone of Boone age, etc., with summary and index. 

GYPSUM PRODUCTS 

The Technology of the Manufacture of Gypsum Products. (Bureau 
of Standards Circular No. 281). Price, 30 cents. Process of manu- 
facture of calcined gypsum, process of manufacture of gypsum wall 
and plaster board, process of manufacture of gypsum tile, and other 
uses of calcined gypsums, with appendix. 


Women in Oklahoma Industries, a Study of Hours, Wages, and 
Jorking Conditions. (Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 48). Price, 20 
cents. Wages, hours, hotels and restaurants, working conditions, and 
the workers, with appendixes, and text tables. 
LEGAL AID WORK 
Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United States, A Study of Our 
Administration of Justice, Primarily as it Affects the Wage Earner, 
and of the Agencies Designed to Improve His Position Before the Law 
—by Reginald Heber Smith, and others. (Labor Bureau Bulletin 
No. 398). Price, 20 cents. 


LEVULOSE 

The Preparation of Levulose—by Richard F. Jackson, and others. 
(Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 519). Price, 10 cents. 
Sources of levulose, Jerusalem artichoke, dahlias, the lime precipitation 
process, and crystallization. 

LIVESTOCK 

A Handbook for Better Feeding of Livestock—by E. W. Sheets, and 
William Jackson. (Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 12, reprint). Price, 15 cents. Selecting animals for feeding, com- 
mon mistakes in feeding, preparing feed for livestock, etc. 

The Tattoo Method of Marketing Hogs and its Use—by F. E. Mur- 
ray. (Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular No. 57). 
Price, 5 cents. Description of tattoo device, method of using the 
marker, use in disease-control work, examples of practical application, 
etc., with conclusions and summary. 

MEDICAL ZOOLOGY 

Key-Catalogue of the Worms Reported for Man—by C. W. Stiles, 
and Albert Hassall. (Hygienic Laboratory Bulletin No. 142). Price, 
20 cents. This paper represents part 2 of Stiles and Hassall’s Host 
Catalogue, Index Catalogue of Medical and Veterinary Zoology. Pre- 
pared for use by the class in medical zoology at the Hygienic Labora- 
tory. 


POTASH 
Potash, Significance of Foreign Control and Economic Need of Do- 
mestic Development—by H. M. Hoar. (Trade Promotion Series No. 
33). Price, 15 cents. International relations, and world survey of 


potash industry. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

Rural Hospitals—by Wayne C. Nason. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1485). Price, 10 cents. Origin of rural hospitals, legislation for county 
hospitals, medical education and the supply of country doctors, some 
elements of a building program, types of hospitals and specific ex- 
amples, etc., with conclusions. 

STANDARDIZATION : 

Paper Grocers’ Bags. (Bureau of Standards. Simplified Practice 

Recommendation No. 42). Price, 5 cents. 
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Congress Day by Day-—continued from p. 150 


Wednesday, April 14, 1926 
SENATE: 


Continued debate on the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize 
settlement of Italian debt to United States. Mr. Fess, O., R., 
supported the settlement. Adopted an unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote on the bill on Wednesday, April 21, 1926. 

Mr. Sheppard, Tex., D., spoke on the importance of the 
work being carried on under the Maternity and Infancy Act. 

Passed resolutions (S. Res. 198, 199, King, Utah, D.) call- 
ing for copies of all correspondence between the United States 
and Germany respecting claims of American citizens against 
Germany. 

Passed a resolution (S. Res. 196, King, Utah, D.) request- 
ing the Secy. of the Treasury to advise the Senate as to 
what funds are to be used for the expenses of Carmi Thomp- 
son and staff appointed by the President to investigate con- 
ditions in the Philippine Islands. 

Considered bills on the Calendar. 

Amended and passed by a vote of 72 to 0, a bill (H. R. 
81382, Knutson, Minn., R.) granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American war, Philippine insurrec- 
tion and Chinese relief expedition. 

Amended and passed a bill (S. 1821, Sheppard, Tex., D.) 
authorizing a survey of potash deposits in the United States, 

t 


ete. 

Mr. Borah, Ida., R., criticized efforts to modify the pro- 
hibition enforcement act. Mr. Bruce, Md., replied. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 
HOUSE: 

Passed, by a vote of 307 to 26, a bill (H. R. 9833, Crisp, 
Ga., D.) to amend sec. 6 of the Act creating the Bureau of 
Animal Industry relative to splenetic fever among livestock. 


Adjourned. 
Thursday, April 15, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed a bill (H. R. 9398) to amend Act regulating height 
of buildings in the District of Columbia to permit the erec- 
tion of the National Press Club building to eleven stories. 

Passed the bill (H. R. 10198) making appropriations for the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 

Mr. Smith, S. C., D., criticized the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to report a bill to reduce the 
rate of interest on the amount owed the Government by the 
railroads from 6 to 4% percent. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Passed the bill (H. R. 10860, Parker, N. Y., R.) to authorize 
the Secy. of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse 
reservations, etc. 

Mr. Underhill, Mass., R., spoke on the bill (S. 1912, Means, 
Colo., R.) to provide a method for the settlement of claims 
arising against the Government in sums not exceeding $5,000. 

Mr. Cannon, Mo., D., criticized the delay in enacting farm 
relief legislation. 

Adopted report of the Committee on Elections seating 
Nathan D. Perlman, N. Y., R. 

Considered conference report on the bill (H. R. 9341) 
making appropriations for the Executive office and inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, etc. 


Adjourned. 
Friday, April 16, 1926 
SENATE: 


Agreed to the conference report on the bill (H. R. 9795) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the Judiciary, and the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Mr. Borah, Ida., R., announced that unless the Committee 
on Manufactures took action on the La Follette resolution 
relative to an investigation of the strike conditions at Pas- 
saic, N. J., that he would bring the question up with a 
view to asking the discharge of the committee. 

Agreed, by a vote of 55 to 16, to consider the bill (H. R. 
6559, Elliott, Ind., R.) to provide for the construction of 
public buildings. 

An executive session was held. 
Advice and consent of the Senate was given to the con- 





vention between the United States and Cuba for the sup- 

pression of smuggling, signed at Havana, March 11, 1926. 
Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Passed the bill (H. R. 9504, Dowell, Ia., R.) authorizing 
$165,000,000 for the fiscal years ending 1928 and 1929 for 
— aid in the construction of roads under the highway 
act. 

Adopted the conference report on the bill (H. R. 9795) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and the Judiciary and the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor. 

Adjourned. 

Saturday, April 17, 1926 
SENATE: 


Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6559, Elliott, Ind., 
R.) to provide for the construction of public buildings. 

Mr. Gerry, R. I., D., suggested that the proposed investi- 
gation of the Passaic, N. J., strike be extended to the en- 
tire textile industry. 

HOUSE: 

Adopted conference report on the bill (H. R. 6707) making 
appropriation for the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Ayres, Kans., D., discussed the affect of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff act on the farmer. 

Passed, by a vote of 276 to 17, the bill (S. 1039, Walsh, 
Mont., D.) to amend an act establishing a uniform system 
of bankruptcy, etc. 

Began consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 


Adjourned. Ht 
Sunday, April 18, 1926 
SENATE: 
Not in session. 
HOUSE: 


Memorial exercises were held in honor of the late Repre- 
sentative Raker of California. 


Monday, April 19, 1926 
SENATE: 


Adopted a resolution (S. Con. Res. 14, Reed, Pa., R.) pro- 
viding for an amendment to the pension bill (H. R. 8132) so 
that disabled veterans of Spanish-American War who served 
a War would be restored to Spanish War pension 
rolls. 

Passed a bill (S. 2606, McLean, Conn., R.) to prohibit offer- 
ing for sale as Federal farm-loan bonds any securities not 
issued under the terms of the farm loan act, to limit use of 
the words “Federal,” “United States,” or “Reserve,” etc. 

Passed a bill (S. 2965, Capper, Kans., R.) to prevent dis- 
crimination against farmers’ cooperative associations by 
boards of trade and similar organizations, etc. 

Mr. Waish, Mont., D., opposed the terms of the Italian 
debt settlement. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Mr. Blanton, Tex., D., demanded the impeachment of 
Frederick A. Fenning, Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and offered a resolution (H. Res. 228) that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be impowered to investigate. 

Considered and passed bills on the Consent Calendar. 

Passed the bill (H. R. 1000, Fitzgerald O., R.) to consoli- 
date, codify and reenact the laws of the United States. 

Passed the bill (H. R. 10275, Morin, Pa., R.) authorizing 
appropriations for construction at military posts, etc. 


Adjourned. 
Tuesday, April 20, 1926 
SENATE: 


Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6559, Elliott, Ind., 
R.) for the construction public buildings. 

Mr. Dill, Wash., D., objected to a motion by Mr. Short- 
ridge, Cal., R., to reconsider the vote on the resolution (S. 
Res. 204) of the previous day relative to the proposed sale 
of the American-Oriental Mail Line by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Harrison, Miss., D., criticized the terms of the Italian 
debt settlement. 

Mr. Shipstead, Minn., Farmer-Labor, urged an investiga- 
tion of the strike on the Western Maryland Railroad. 
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Agreed to the conference report on the bill (S. 2465, Good- 
ing, Ida., R.) relative to the importation of adulterated grain 
and seeds unfit for seeding purposes. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Considered the conference report on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill (H. R. 6707) 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday, April 21, 1926 
SENATE: 


Mr. Reed, Mo., D., opposed the terms of the Italian debt 
settlement. Mr. Johnson, Cal., R., Mr. Howell, Nebr., R., and 
Mr. Shipstead, Minn., Farmer- Labor, also opposed ‘the’ set- 
tlement. Mr. Robinson, Ark., D., urged postponement of 
the final vote on the bill. 

Passed, by a vote of 54 to 33, the bill (H. R. 6773) to 
authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of Italy to the 
United States. 

The bill (H. R. 6774) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of Belgium to the United States was made the 
unfinished business. 

Recess was taken. 


HOUSE: 

Consider bills on the Calendar. 

Amended and passed a bill (H. R. 9872, Wefald, Minn., 
Farmer-Labor) to carry into effect provisions of the con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain to 
regulate the level of Lake of the Woods, concluded Feb. 24, 
1925. 

Mr. McKeown, Okla., D., discussed his bill (H. R. 11253) to 
create a Federal farm committee, a Federal farm board to 
standardize production, etc 

Passed a bill (H. R. 11203, Temple, Pa., R.) to amend the 
Act for the reorganization of the Foreign Service, approved 
May 24, 1924. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday, April 22, 1926 
SENATE: 


Considered bills on the Calendar. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 6556, Zihlman, Md., R.) to estab- 
lish two bathing pools in the District of Columbia. 

Passed a bill (S. 3284, Wadsworth, N. Y., R.) to amend the 
National Defense Act relative to the military status of U. S. 
Army chaplains. 

Passed a bill (S. 750, Mayfield, Tex., D.) to amend sec. 1 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to permit intrastate exten- 
sion of railroads free from Interstate Commerce control. 

The impeachment articles against George W. English, 
judge of the U. S. Court for the Eastern District of Illinois 
were formally received in the Senate. 

Resumed consideration of the motion by Mr. Reed, Mo., D., 
to reconsider the vote on the Italian debt settlement bill 
(H. R. 6773.) 

Discussed the bill (S. 2858, Reed, Mo., D.) to fix the sala- 
ries of certain judges of the United States. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Discussed the general subject of conservation of forests, 
under a special order adopted on April 20. 

Adjourned 


Friday, April 23, 1926 
SENATE: 


Resumed consideration of the motion by Mr. Reed., 
D., to reconsider the vote on the Italian debt settlement ati 
(H. R. 6773). The Senate by a vote of 43 to 24 refused to 
reconsider vote by which the bill (H. R. 6773) was passed. 

An order was agreed to by which George W. English, 
judge of the U. S. Court for the Eastern District of Illinois 
is summoned to appear before the Senate on May 3, 1926. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 
HOUSE: 

Mr. Garner, Tex., D., criticized the proposed settlement of 
German-American war "claims (H. R. 10820). 

Mr. Johnson, S. D., R., criticized the delay in considering 
the bills to liberalize veterans’ legislation. 

Passed an omnibus pension bill (H. R. 11446) granting 
increase of pensions to Civil War veterans, their widows or 
dependents. 


Considered bills on the Private Calendar. 
Adjourned 
Saturday, April 24, 1926 
SENATE: 


Mr. Ashurst, Ariz., D., submitted his views in opposition 
to the Boulder Dam project (S. 3331, Johnson, Cal., R.). 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6774) to authorize 
the settlement of the indebtedness of Belgium to the United 
States. 

Recess was taken. 
HOUSE: 

Not in session. 


Sunday, April 25, 1926 
SENATE: 
Not in session. 
HOUSE: 
Memorial exercises were held in honor of the late Repre- 
sentative Arthur B. Williams, of Michigan. 


Monday, April 26, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed, by a vote of 55 to 20, the bill (H. R. 6774) to 
authorize the Belgium debt settlement. 

Began consideration of the bill (H. R. 6776) to authorize 
the settlement of the indebtedness of Latvia to the United 
States. 

Passed the bill (H. R. 10425) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927. 

Passed the bill (H. R. 10275, Morin, Pa., R.) authorizing 
appropriations for construction of military posts. 

———- was taken. 

HOU 

Mr Tincher, Kans., R., and Mr. Haugen, Ia., R., spoke on 
farm relief legislation. 

Considered bills on the Calendar. 


Adjourned. 
Tuesday, April 27, 1926 
SENATE: 


Agreed to partial conference reports on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 10198), and on the Agri- 
cultural Department appropriation bill (H. R. 8264). 

Passed, by a vote of 50 to 18, the bill (H. R. 6776) to 
authorize the settlement of the Latvian indebtedness. 

Passed, by a vote of 51 to 16, the bill (H. R. 6775) to 

authorize the settlement of the Esthonian indebtedness. 

Passed, by a vote of 51 to 16, the bill (H. R. 6772) to 
authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of Rumania. 

Began consideration of the bill (H. R. 2, McFadden, Pa., 
R.) to amend the Act to provide for the consolidation of na- 
tional banking associations, etc. Mr. Pepper, Pa., R., ex- 
plained the provisions of the bill. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Passed, by a vote of 196 to 4, the bill (H. R. 10729, Green, 
Ia., R.) to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of pro- 
hibition in the Department of the Treasury. 

Mr. Berger, Wis., Socialist, spoke on his resolution for the 
recognition of the Russian Soviet government. Mr. Holaday, 
Ill., R., replied. 

‘ Mr. "Jacobstein, N. Y., D., spoke on pending coal legisla- 
ion. 

Passed a bill (H. R. 5823, Lineberger, Cal., R.) to amend 
the Code of Law of the District of Columbia to permit women 
to serve on juries. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday, April 28, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed, by a vote of 53 to 17, the bill (H. R. 6777) to 
authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of Czechoslo- 
vakia to the United States. 

Mr. Pepper, ig R., concluded his speech on the McFadden 
banking bill (H. R 2). 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6559, Elliott, Ind., 
R.) for the construction of public buildings. 

An executive session was held. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE: 
Discussed the disposition of $110,000 received from Per- 
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sia on account of the death of Maj. Robert W. Imbrie, former 
vice consul at Teheran (H. J. Res. 154). 

Passed, by a vote of 227 to 116, the bill (H. R. 9694, Fish, 
N. Y., R.) authorizing $30,000 for erection in France of 
a monument to commemmorate the services of four colored 
regiments of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday, April 29, 1926 
SENATE: 

Mr. Lenroot, Wis., R., spoke on his bill (S. 4126) to regu- 
pee the importation of milk and cream into the United 

tates. 

Mr. Norris, Nebr., R., moved that the bill (S. 4106) to 
authorize a lease of Muscle Shoals reported by the Joint 
Committee on Muscle Shoals be referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Passed a number of bills relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Edge, N. J., R., spoke on prohibition enforcement. 

Mr. La Follette, Wis., R., criticized the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission in connection with 
the Ward Food Products Corporation investigation. 

Mr. Phipps, Colo., R., spoke in favor of the Dowell bill 
ne 9504) covering Federal aid in the construction of 
roads. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 


Mr. Cannon, Mo., D., introduced a resolution (H. Res. 246) 
that a special committee investigate the precedent estab- 
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lished by the action of the Committee on Agriculture in re- 
porting three farm relief measures (H. R. 11603; H. R. 
11606, and H. R. 11618). 
“we Kahn, Cal., R., spoke in favor of a reapportionment 
lil. 
Considered bills on the Consent Calendar. 


Adjourned. 
Friday, April 30, 1926 
SENATE: 


Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6559, Elliott, Ind., 
R.) to provide for the construction of public buildings. Mr. 
Harrison, Miss., D., and Mr. Reed, Mo., opposed the bill. 

Mr. King, Utah, D., urged an investigation of the conduct 
of immigration officials and agents on the Mexican border. 

Rejected, by a vote of 39 to 31, the motion by Mr. Norris, 
Nebr., R., to refer to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry the bill (S. 4146) to lease Muscle Shoals. 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 

HOUSE: 

Mr. Box, Tex., D., opposed the payment of the French 
spoliation claims. 

Mr. Snell, from the Committee on Rules, submitted a re- 
port providing for the consideration on Tuesday, May 4, 
of the bill (H. R. 11603, Haugen, Ia. R.) to establish a 
Federal farm board, etc. 

Mr. Denison, IIl., R., spoke on the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters. 

Considered bills on the Private Calendar. 

Adjourned. 


The W, hite H OUS€—continued from p. 170 


Legislation Approved—continued 


Apr. 18—Act (S. 2530) authorizing use of Indian funds for 
payments of insurance premiums for protection of the 
property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and hail. 
Public Law No. 101. 

Apr. 18—Act (S. 3108) to amend sec. 2 of the Act of June 
7, 1924 (43 Stat. at L. 653), as amended entitled “An act to 
age for the protection of forest lands, etc.” Public Law 

0. " 

Apr. 13—Act (H. R. 3921) to authorize Secy. of War to 
enter into an agreement with Clarendon Community Sewer- 
age Co., granting it a right of way for a trunk line sewer 
gg Fort Myer Military Reservation, etc. Public Law 

o. 103. 

Apr. 18—Act (H. R. 3953) to authorize a departure from 
the rectangular system of surveys of homestead claims in 
Alaska, etc. Public Law No. 104. 

Apr. 13—Act (H. R. 3996) authorizing Secy. of War to 
convey portion of military reservation of Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, to San Antonio, Texas, for street purposes. Public 
Law No. 105. 

Apr. 183—Act (H. R. 5010) to provide for the payment of 
the retired members of the police and fire departments of 
District of Columbia balance of retirement pay unpaid from 
Jan. 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915. Public Law No. 106. 

Apr. 13—Act (H. R. 5961) granting certain public lands 
to city of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, etc. Public Law 
No. 107. 

Apr. 183—Act (H. R. 6244) to authorize Secy. of Treasury 
to exchange present Federal building and site in Rutland, Vt., 
pd memorial building and site in said city. Public Law No. 

Apr. 13—Act (H. R. 6260) to convey to Baltimore, Md., 
certain Government property. Public Law No. 109. 

Apr. 18—Act (H. R. 7178) authorizing sale of certain 
abandoned tracts of land and buildings. Public Law No. 110. 

Apr. 13—Act (H. R. 9455) to dedicate as a public thor- 
oughfare a strip of land owned by United States in Bards- 
town, Ky. Public Law No. 111. 

Apr. 18—Act (H. R. 8129) authorizing Secy. of Interior to 
cooperate with Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington in 
allocation of waters of Columbia River, etc., and authoriz- 
ing appn. therefor. Public Law No. 112. 


Apr. 13—Act (S. 1250) to amend Act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories which may pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, approved July 2, 1862, as amended, etc. Public Law 
No. 113. 

Apr. 183—Act (S. 1462) permitting Leo Sheep Co., of Raw- 
lins, Wyo., to convey lands to U. S. and to select other 
lands in lieu thereof, in Carbon Co., Wyo., for improvement 
of Medicine Bow National Forest. Public Law No. 114. 

Apr. 18—Act (S. 1746) to authorize Secy. of Commerce 
to transfer Barnegat Light Station to State of New Jersey. 
Public Law No. 115. 

Apr. 14—Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 61) authorizing Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago to erect branch building in 
Detroit, Mich. Public Res. No. 15. 

Apr. 14—Act (H. R. 185) authorizing Secy. of Interior to 
acquire land and erect a monument on site of battle with 
Sioux Indians in which commands of Major Reno and Major 
Benteen were engaged. Public Law No. 117. 

Apr. 14—Act (H. R. 186) authorizing payment of tuition 
of Crow Indian children attending Montana State public 
schools. Public Law No. 118. 

Apr. 14—Act (H. R. 4505) to authorize Secy. of War to 
permit delivery of water from Washington Aqueduct pump- 
ing station to Arlington County sanitary district. Public 
Law No. 119. 

Apr. 14—Act (H. R. 7086) providing apprns. for Seneca 
Indian School at Wyandotte, Okla. Public Law No. 120. 

Apr. 14—Act (H. R. 8184) to authorize Secy. of Interior to 
purchase land in Calif. to be added to Cahuilla Indian Reser- 
vation. Public Law No. 121. 

Apr. 15—Act (H. R. 7255) to regulate sale of kosher meat 
in District of Columbia. Public Law No. 122. 

Apr. 15—Act (H. R. 8917) making apprns. for military 
and nonmilitary activities of War Dept. for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927. Public Law No. 123. 

Apr. 16—Act (H. R. 3932) to amend sec. 71 of the Judicial 
Code as amended, re district court divisions and terms in 
Ark. Public Law No. 124, 

Apr. 16—Act (H. R. 264) to amend an Act to provide for 
apptmt. of a commission to standardize screw threads. Pub- 
lic Law No. 125. 

Continued on page 178 
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The Supreme Court of the United States—continued from p. 171 


Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act—continued 


So understood the statement would be plainly in conflict with 
what this Court said in the Linder case. But we think it 
could not well have been so understood in this instance. It 
did not stand alone, but was to be taken in connection with 
what preceded it and also with what followed. At the con- 
clusion of the charge counsel for the defendant made no ob- 
jection and took no exception to it. It evidently was regarded 


The President’s Recommendations 


ported out the following three bills for farm relief: (1) 
The Tincher bill (H. R. 11618) to establish a Federal 
Farm Advisory Council and a Farmers’ Marketing Com- 
mission, etc. Report No. 994. This bill is known as 
the “Jardine plan”; (2) A bill (H. R. 11603, Haugen, Ia., 
R.)-to establish a Federal Farm Board to aid in the 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of 
the surplus of agricultural commodities. Report No. 
1003. This bill embodies the principles and recom- 
mendation on farm relief legislation of the major farm 
organizations that appeared before the Committee; (3) A 
bill (H. R. 11606, Aswell, La., D.). to place the agricul- 
tural industry on a sound commercial basis, and to en- 
courage national cooperative marketing of farm products. 
Report No. 1004. This bill is known as the Curtis-As- 
well bill, embodying the Yoakum plan. 

Apr. 30—Mr. Snell, from the Committee on Rules, re- 
ported a resolution (H. Res. 249) providing for the con- 
sideration of the three farm relief measures, with general 
debate limited to four days. The resolution was adopted 
on May 4. 

Muscle Shoals 


“Muscle Shoals * * * ought to be developed for the pro- 
duction of nitrates primarily, and incidently for power 
purposes * * * the best possible disposition can be made 
by direct authorization of the Congress. I recommend the 
immediate appointment of a small joint special commit- 
tee chosen from the appropriate standing committees of 
the House and Senate to receive bids. * * *” 

Apr. 26—Mr. Morin, from the Joint Committee on 
Muscle Shoals submitted a privileged report (No. 980) 
and the bill (H. R. 11602) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War to execute a lease with the Muscle 
Shoals Fertilizer Co. and the Muscle Shoals Power dis- 
tributing Co., etc. The bill was referred to the Union 
Calendar. 

Apr. 26—Mr. Deneen, from the Joint Committee on 
Muscle Shoals made a report (No. 672) and introduced 
a bill (S. 4106) to authorize the Secretary of War to ex- 
ecute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. and 
the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., etc. The 
bill was read the first time and ordered to lie on the table. 

Apr. 29—The bill (S. 4106) was read the second time 
and placed on the Calendar. 

The following bidders submitted proposals to the Joint 
Committee on or before April 10, 1926: Air Nitrates 
Corporation; Frederic T. Hepburn; F. E. Castleberry; 
The Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co. and ‘the 
Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co.; Union Carbide Co.; Elon 
H. Hooker and associates; Lloyd H. Smith; C. E. Graff; 
and James H. Levering. 


as consistent and satisfactory. Besides, in view of what was 
said in other parts of the charge, we are justified in assum- 
ing that had the court’s attention been particularly drawn at 
the time to the part complained of now, it would have been 
put in better form. Certainly after permitting it to pass as 
satisfactory then the defendant is not now in a position to 
object to it. This disposes of the only contention made by 
defendant in this Court.—Extracts. 
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The Joint Committee conducted negotiations with 
the bidders who filed proposals on or before April 10, 
1926. The results of the negotiations are embodied in 
the amended proposals of the Air Nitrates Corporation 
and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and the 
Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 

The Joint Committee recommends that the last pro- 
posal by the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co. and 
the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. be accepted and submits 
a proposed bill (H. R. 11602 and S. 4106) and recom- 
mends its passage. 

According to the majority report of the Joint Commit- 
tee the national defense is adequately protected in ac- 
cepting the bid recommended. 

The offer provides that the lessee of the nitrate proper- 
ties shall construct and have ready for operation within 
six years synthetic ammonia plants to a capacity of 20,- 
000 tons of fixed nitrogen. The first 10,000-ton unit of 
fixed nitrogen will be put in operation within three years 
and the second 10,000-ton unit within three years there- 
after. 

Provision is made for expansion beyond 40,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen per annum on request of the farmer’s board 
when in the judgment of the board of directors of the 
lessee company it is reasonably necessary to meet market 
demands. 

The United States has the right to take over and oper- 
ate the leased premises whenever necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense, and such of the expert and 
other personnel as may be necessary shall be at the dis- 
posal of the United States. 

The production of fixed nitrogen for use in war is well 
provided for by the proposal. 

Agriculture is served by a definite program of fertilizer 
production up to and beyond the present capacity of 
the plant. Operation is primarily for the production of 
nitrates with rigid limitations on profit and strong guar- 
antees of performance. 

A capital of $20,000,000 is provided by the bidder for 
the program of fertilizer production. 

The company agrees to limit its profits on fertilizer to 
8 per cent on cost, cost to include 6 per cent interest on 
invested capital, 714 per cent annual depreciation on the 
plants erected by the company, and cost of power at the 
actual cost to the power company. 

A farmer board of five members appointed and removed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture is provided for, three to 
be members of farmer organizations and to be actually 
engaged in farming, one representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and one nominee of the fertilizer 
company. The duties of this board shall be to regulate, 
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subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the sale and territorial distribution of fertilizer products, 
to provide an audit of the cost of fertilizer, to advise with 
the company as to price to be charged for fertilizer within 
the specified limits of profit and with respect to produc- 
tion necessary to meet the market demands. 

It is estimated that the monetary return to the United 
States in the 50 year lease period will be $317,648,000 if 
the bid is approved by Congress. 

The majority report of the Joint Committee is signed 
by Senator Deneen, Chairman, Senator Sackett, Ky., R., 
Representative Morin, Pa., R., and Representative Quinn, 
Miss., D. Two members of the committee will file sepa- 
rate minority reports. Senator Heflin, Ala., D., will re- 
port in favor of the bid of the American Cyanamide Co., 
and Representative James, Mich., R., will report against 
any of the bids and argue that none of them protects the 
public interest. 


Railroads 


“I recommend that the Congress authorize such con- 
solidations under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission * * *,” 

“Tt is gratifying to report that both the railroad man- 
agers and railroad employees are providing boards for 
the mutual adjustment of differences.” 

Apr. 13—The Committee on Interstate Commerce 
favorably reported the bill (S. 3840, Cummins, Ia., R.). 
Report No. 580. 

This bill in substance and effect, was introduced by 
Senator Cummins, on December 21, 1925, and numbered 
S. 1870. It was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Hearings upon it were begun January 21, 
1926, and continued on January 22, 23, 28, and February 
5, 6, 16, 18, 19, 24, and 25. 

Thereafter, the committee, in executive session, con- 
sidered the bill during five or six separate meetings. Many 
amendments—some important—some unimportant—were 
offered in the committee and adopted. Inasmuch as the 
bill involves a somewhat complicated and intricate sub- 
ject, it was then agreed by unanimous consent that its 
author should take the bill, as so amended, and introduce 
a new bill which should be his original bill with the 
amendments that had been agreed to in the committee. 
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The bill would relieve the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the duty imposed upon it in the way of the 
preparation of the plan of consolidation or unification for 
a period of five years and substitute for a plan during 
that time a procedure for voluntary applications, upon 
the part of railway companies for leave to consolidate, 
merge, or unify, to become effective only upon the order 
of the commission, which can only be entered when it is 
believed by the commission to be in the public interest. 

The compulsory clauses of the bill would apply to those 
roads which fail to consolidate within five years. At the 
end of that time the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would proceed to unify the roads into a limited number of 
systems, to be established in accordance with the public 
interest. 

Apr. 16—The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce reported without amendment the bill (H. R. 9463, 
Parker, N. Y., R.) to provide for the prompt disposition 
of disputes between carriers and their employees. Report 
No. 606. 

Apr. 22—Mr. Watson, Ind., R., chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce requested that the 
railroad Iabor board bill (H. R. 9463) be brought up for 
consideration under a special order on May 6. 


Federal Buildings 


Apr. 15—The Senate began consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6559, Elliott, Ind., R.) to provide for the construc- 
tion of public buildings. 

Apr. 28—The public buildings bill (H. R. 6559) was 
made the unfinished business before the Senate. 


Reclamation 


“The Congress has already provided for a survey which 
will soon be embodied in a report.” 

May 3—The House passed the bill (H. R. 10429, Smith, 
Ida., R.) to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain 
other relief on Federal irrigation projects, to amend sub- 
sections E and F of section 4 of Act approved December 
5, 1924. In the Senate the bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 





Provisions of the Curtis-Reed Bill-—continued from p. 154 


cation; (4) higher education; (5) professional education; 
(6) physical education, including health education and 
recreation; (7) special education for the mentally and 
physically handicapped; and (8) the training of teachers; 
(9) immigrant education; (10) adult education, and (11) 
such other field as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Education may require attention and study. 

The results of the research and investigations conducted 
by the department shall be made available to the educa- 
tional officers in the several States and to other persons 
interested in education. 

Section 9 provides for annual appropriation of $1,500,- 
000 to enable the Department of Education to carry out 
the provisions of the act. The unexpended appropriations 





of offices transferred to the Department of Education be- 
come available for expenditure by the Department of 
Education and shall be treated the same as if such offices 
had been directly named in the laws making the appro- 
priations as a part of the Department of Education. 

Section 10 provides that the Secretary of Education 
shall make an annual report covering the finances and 
describing the work of the department. He shall make 
such special investigations as shall be required by the 
President or either House of Congress, or as he himself 
may deem necessary. 

Section 11 provides that the act shall take effect thirty 
days after passage, except that the provisions effecting 
the transfer of any agency from the jurisdiction of one 
office to another shall take effect July 1, 1926. 
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Legislation Approved :—continued 


Apr. 16—Act (S. 1144) authorizing Secy. of War to acquire 
land for air intermediate depot, near Little Rock, Ark. Pub- 
lic Law No. 126. 


Apr. 16—Act (H. R. 9398) to amend an Act regulating the 
height of buildings in District of Columbia, approved June 
1, 1910. Public Law No. 127. 


Apr. 17—Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 191) authorizing 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond to erect a branch build- 
ing in Baltimore. Public Res. No. 16. 

Apr. 17—Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 171) authorizing the 
Secy. of Interior to approve application of Idaho to certain 
lands under an Act approved Sept. 22, 1922. Public Res. No. 
yA 

Apr. 17—Act (H. R. 9314) to provide for enlargement of 
present customs warehouse at San Juan, Porto Rico. Pub- 
lic Law No. 128. 

Apr. 17—Act (H. R. 8646) providing for grant of land to 
San Juan Co., Wash., for public park. Public Law No. 129. 

Apr. 17—Act (H. R. 187) making grant of land for school 
purposes, Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Mont. Pub- 
lic Law No. 130. 

Apr. 17—Act (H. R. 5210) extending provisions of Act 
for relief of entrymen on Baca Float Numbered 3, in Ariz. 
Public Law No. 131. 

Apr. 17—Act (H. R. 6573) to extend time for completion 
of Alaska Anthracite Railroad Company. Public Law No. 
132. 

Apr. 17—Act (H. R. 7752) to authorize leasing for mining 
purposes of land reserved for Indian agency and school pur- 
poses. Public Law No. 133. 

Apr. 17—Act (H. R. 9957) authorizing survey for control 
of excess flood waters of Mississippi River below Point 
Breeze in Louisiana and on Atchafalaya Outlet, etc. Public 
Law No. 184. 

Apr. 17—Act (S. 3186) to promote production of sulphur 
upon public domain within Louisiana. Public Law No. 135. 

Apr. 19—Act (H. R. 96) authorizing apprn. of not more 
than $3,000 from tribal funds of Indians of Quinaielt Reser- 
vation, Wash., for construction of water supply system. 
Public Law No. 136. 

Apr. 19—Act (S. 1550) to appropriate certain tribal funds 
for benefit of Indians of Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tions. Public Law No. 137. 

Apr. 21—Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 213) for participa- 
tion of United States in Third World’s Poultry Congress to 
be held at Ottawa, Canada, in 1927. Public Res. No. 18. 


Apr. 21—Act (H. R. 6355) providing for acquirement by 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, New Mexico, within the Mora 
grant, etc. Public Law No. 138. 

Apr. 21—Act (H. R. 6730) to detach Fulton Co. from Jones- 
boro division of eastern judicial district of Arkansas and 
attach same to Batesville division of said State. Public Law 
No. 139. 

_ Apr. 21—Act (H. R. 7455) to legalize submarine cable laid 
in Saint Louis River between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, 
Wis. Public Law No. 140. 

Apr. 22—Act (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. Public Law No. 141. 

Apr. 23—Act (H. R. 5012) to legalize a pier into Atlantic 
Ocean at Rehoboth Beach, Del. Public Law No. 142. 

Apr. 23—Act (H. R. 8192) authorizing designation of post- 
masters by Postmaster General as disbursing officers for 
payment of contractors, emergency carriers, etc., on power 
boat and star routes in Alaska. Public Law No. 143. 

Apr. 24—Act (H. R. 9685) providing for expenses of offices 
of recorder of deeds and register of wills of District of 
Columbia. Public Law No. 144. 


Apr. 24—Act (S. 3213) to provide for disposition of moneys 
of legally adjudged insane of Alaska who have been cared 
for by Secy. of Interior. Public Law No. 145. 


Apr. 24—Act (S. 3463) to extend time for exchange of 
Government-owned lands for privately owned lands in Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. Public Law No. 146. 


Apr. 24—Act (S. 3627) authorizing Secy. of Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to custody of North Dakota the silver 
service which was presented to the battleship North Dakota 
by the citizens of that State. Public Law No. 147. 


Apr. 26—Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) directing Secy. of 
War to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum. 
Public Res. No. 19. 

Apr. 26—Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 30) authorizing estab- 
lishment of a commission to be known as Sesquicentennial of 
American Independence and Thomas Jefferson Centennial 
Commission of United States, in commemoration of one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of signing of Declaration of 
Independence. Public Res. No. 20. 

Apr. 26—Act (H. R. 120) fixing the fees of Jurors and wit- 
nesses in the United States courts, including the District 
Court of Hawaii, the District Court of Porto Rico, and the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Public Law 
No. 148. 

Apr. 26—Act (S. 3287) relating to purchase of quarantine 
stations from the State of Texas. Public Law No. 149. 

Apr. 26—Act (S. 2763) to amend sec. 103 of the Judicial 
Code as amended, to change terms of district court in Penn- 
sylvania. Public Law No. 150. 

Apr. 26—Act (S. 2465) to amend “Act to regulate foreign 
commerce by prohibiting admission into United States of 
certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding pur- 
poses,” approved Aug. 24, 1912, as amended. Public Law 
No. 151. 

Apr. 27—Act (S. 2752) for purchase of land as an artillery 
range at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. Public Law No. 152. 

Apr. 27—Act (S. 3283) to provide for appointment of Army 
field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant 
officers, U. S. Army. Public Law No. 153. 

Apr. 27—Act (S. 2274) providing for promotion of a pro- 
setae at United States Military Academy. Public Law 

o. 154, 

Apr. 28—Act (H. R. 6773) to authorize settlement of in- 
debtedness of Italy to United States. Public Law No. 155. 

Apr. 29—Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 204) authorizing cer- 
tain military organizations to visit France, England, and 
Belgium. Public Res. No. 21. 

Apr. 29—Act (H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and for the Judiciary and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927. Public Law No. 156. 

Apr. 30—Act (H. R. 7372) to amend sec. 27 of general leas- 
ing act approved Feb. 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437). Public 
Law No. 157. 

Apr. 30—Act (H. R. 8830) amending “Act providing for a 
comprehensive development of the park and playground sys- 
tem of the National Capital,” approved June 6, 1924. Public 
Law No. 158. 

Apr. 30—Act (H. R. 6774) to authorize settlement of in- 
debtedness of Belgium to United States. Public Law No. 159. 


Apr. 30—Act (H. R. 6775) to authorize settlement of in- 
debtedness of Esthonia to United States. Public Law No. 160. 
Apr. 30-—-Act (H. R. 6776) to authorize settlement of in- 
debtedness of Latvia to United States. Public Law No. 161. 


Apr. 30—Act (H. R. 7470) to authorize Secy. of War to 
grant to New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., its 
successors or assigns, a perpetual easement for railroad right 
of way over Camp Sherman Military Reservation in Ohio. 
Public Law No. 162. 
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